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crowded and filthy tenements. 


OL. ; 
- SOCIALISM VS. THE SINGLE | 
TAX. 


_ Le the Independent of December 22, Pro- 
fessor Richard T. Ely of Johns Hopkins 
University contributes another article of his 
series on “Land, Labor and Taxation.” 
Having in his first article admitted the 
main grounds of the single tax theory, and 
then rejected it on the plea that society, 
having acquiesced in the private ownership 
of land, could not in justice tax the un- 
earned increment without compensating 
laud owners, Professor Ely now drifts into 
the mild type of socialism which seems to 
have such attractions for the cultured 
amen who lave become conscious of the 
existence of great social wrongs, yet 
who shrink from, as “‘not to be con- 
ered,” > uny remedy which would ran 
counter to the prejudices and interesis 
{ the powerful class upon whose favor 
nost of them ure dependent. 7 
“What guarantees are we now able to 
offer to labor that it can always find em- 
ployment? * asks Professor Ely:— 
. There is, in fact, nothing which gives cause 
of. greater uneasiness, anxicty and discom- 
Sort to the general public thun to know that 
thousands upon thousands of men seek work 
invain. It troubles our conscience in spite of 
all our protesis. When the unempioyed of 
London gather together and in parade ex- 
hibit their gaunt and distressed faces, this 
~bare fact in itself is telegraphed all over the 
civilized world and produces'a universal feel-. 
ing of restlessness. 
» Thisis putting the case very mildly— 
so mildly indeed as to make it evident 
that Professor Ely does not comprehend 
the importance of his own question. That 
thousands upon thousands of men seek 
werk in vain is not merely a painful and 
disquieting fact; itis the great fact from 
which proceed all our social difficulties and 
angers. From this difficulty of finding 
enployment comes that fierce competition 
hat in all vocations tends to force wages 
toa mere living rate, and against which 
trades unions try to shelter themselves by 
the establishment of semi-monopolies, 
sustained by strikes and boycotts. From 
al come pauperism, tramps, beggars, over- 
Fron. it 
ewomes the need for charities, which, while 
they temporarily relieve the most pressing 
waits of the body, kill seif-respect and all 
themanly virtues. Fron. it come poverty, 
and all its attendant evils—icnorance, 
drunkenness, disease and prem ture 
deaths. From it. come that fear of want 
and that worship of wealth, which, 
even in Christian churches, make “Thou 


“shall not steal!’ mean Hitle more: than 


“Thou shall not get into the penitentiary!” 
“Thousands upon thousands of men seek. | 
work in -wainl” This is the truth that 


makes tlhe stupid fallacies of Sedan 


plausible; that leads a nation that boasts 
of iis freedom to fear free trade; that 
justifies restrictions upon our intercourse 
with other peeples as necessary to keep our 


work for our own workers, and gives sup- 


port to knavish and foolish schemes for 
creating work by building forts and iron- 
lads with taxes wrung from labor. This 
is the hell that yawns beneath us all, ready 
to engulf whosoever loses his foothold in the 
struggle to escape If everv one who 
wanted work could find it, then, if all our 
jndustrial, social and political difficulties 
id not vanish, the most important and 
pressing of them would be gone, 


Proceeding with his inquiry as to what 
guarantees of einployment society can 


me 2 give to labor, Professor Ely says: 


The requisites of production are land, labor 


: Sha capital. and labor in itselt can, without 


suitable impiements, no more produce values 


. for exchange than oxygen ean in itself pro- 


duce water. Lubor seeks union with other 

productive factors, but sometimes in vain, 
sand always without any reliable guarantee. 
<“fhe more skilled labor is, the readier it is to 
turn this way or that and to meet variable 
and changing demand, the greater the proba- 
bility of work. Uf labor always had access to 
tools and material it might produce values of 
#uile sort—ut least for actual use. But this 
muccess to implements and material is often 
impossible, und the best we have been able to 
do isto give the guarantee which the poor 
arise and work house offer, that no one shall 
ssturve to death. 


“Xow the socialists,’ says Professor 
iy, “propose to reinedy this, and sugyest 
cause adequate to produce the desired 
effect,” in proposing that we should all 
“work together in the co-operative com- 


 gnonwealth, and divide the proceeds of our 


common labor umong all in proportion 
either to needs or merits.” This, Professor 
Ely thinks, would give a guarantee of 
work. 

. There would always be something which 
every able bodied member of a great co-op- 
erative commonwealth could do so lone as 
auy rational human want remains unsatisfied. 
Any amprovement iu productive processes 
avould render Jabor more efficient, and if 
“thereby the special skill of some should be- 
come useless, the total product of society 
would nevertheless increase and the average 
of comfort, otber things being equal, would 
Steadily rise. This isa strong puint ia the 
socialistic programme. 


But, though he finds the sc iieme of thor- 
oughgoing state socialism thus alluring, 
Professor Ely turns away from it as im- 
practicable, because he sees no way in 
which “a co-operative commonwealth after 


~ the pattern of the socialists can be estab- 


lished and at the same time offer cuar- 
antees for freedom of action and individual 
initiative on ue part of the gifted.” 

He fears that in the socialistic state pub- 
lic opinion “would repress as with an iron 
hand any divergence in belief or action 
“om a low prescribed level;” that “while 


-eause? 


the few would be pulled down, the level- 
ing up of the many would be too problema- 

tical,” and that “the exclusive dominance 
of a sinzle principle in industrial life would 
cause the final downfall of civilization, and 
thus in the end benefit none.” 

Professor Ely thus objects to state 
socialism in its fullest expression; but it is 
to be noted that his objection is only to 
this fullest expression—to the socialism 
that; would put under state control every 
industrial exertion, and that would make 
every worker, whether by hand or head, 
a salaried employee of the state. Nor 
is his objection a moral one, such as 
lie mukes to the simple reform of taking 
for the use of tlre community those values 
Which attach to land by reason of the 
srowth and improvement of the com- 
munity. He strainsat the gnat of taxing 
land values without compensation to land 
owners, but so far as moral objections are 
concerned swallows whole the camel of 
making the state the sole proprietor of all 
industrial agencies and the sole director of 
all industry. This feat is made pos- 
sible to him by the extreme hazi- 
ness of his views of the rights 
of property, to which I Jast week 
-alluded—by his notion that human law_ is 
the only source of the right of ownership. 
But the intellectual bias which disposes 
him to think so much of the rights 
of imdividual property in land and 
so little of other individual rights, 

arises from an intellectual haziness 
—the same haziness which lies at the bot- 
tom of socialism in ail its degrees. It is 
this that makes Professor Ely a socialist, 
though, when it comes to practical meas- 

ures, one of a mild type. 

To the socialistic mind capital seems the 
prime factor in protection—the great robber 
of labor. Nothing will avail to improve 
the condition of laborers and stop the ten- 
dency of wages to the lowest possible level 
unless laborers are in some way provided 
with capital, The charge which socialists 
bring against the single tax theory is that 
it does not sufliciently take capital into 
account. This charge Professor Ely, 
after lauding state socialism as sugresting 
“a cause adequate to produce the desired 
end,” thus goes on to make: 

Now, what does Henry George have to 
offer the laborer in the wav of guarantees 
of permanent und remunerative opportunities 
for toil? ltis when we attempt to answer 
this question that we come upon the weakest 
point of his scheme of social reform. His 
promises are abundant, but I so far fail to see 
any. adequate cause for the effects desired to 
be produced, that, in spite of myseif, I am 
reminded of the admirable fantasies of a 


Fourier when I contemplate his bright picture 
of the future. . . . 16 is inconceivable to 


me that any Christian man could fail to ine. 


dorse the reform proposed by Henry George 
if it, and it alone, would accomplish all that 
he claims for it. Bat where is the sufficient 
Itis easy to sayif you doso and soa, 
this or that will follow; but rational men 
want to be shown such a connection between 
the proposed course ef action and predicted 
consequence that the one necessarily implies 
the other. 

Capital isto remain private property, and 
employers and employed are still to confront 
one another in their present relations in the 
society of the future as conceived by Henry 
George. Capital and labor, be telis us, are 
friends, not enemies; naturally there is no an- 
tagonism between the two. Right here I take 
issue with him. What he says is a cheap 
platitude, but like many another smooth suy- 
ing it fails to portray facts as th ey are. Cap- 
itul and labor, of cour se, in themsely es can 
have no antagonism, but there is a necessary 
divergence of interest between capitalist and 
laborer in their roles of employer and em- 
ployed, and the sooncr this is recognized the 
better. It may be an unpleasant fact, but as 
it isa fact itis well that it should be known. 
They are both interested in a large and good 
product, as a result of their joint etforts; but 
when it comes to the division of their products 
it is manifest that their interests are antage- 
histic. If the product be represented by a 
value like $1,000 it is evident thatif A, the 
employer, takes S400 only £500 is left for B, 
the employed, and he cannot give them 
more Without diminishing his own share. A 
plain recognition of the facts of the case, 
good Will and good sense and good feeling, 
Christian endeavor to base the division of the 
preduct on some equitable principle—all 
these and still other forces may and gener- 
ally do prevent an outbreak of antagonism, 
uct infrequently, indecd, prevent its being 
even recognized. But there it is all the same; 
it lies lutent in the nature of things, and may 
at any moment bring about open conflict, 
hate, bitterness, violence. 

The coutroversy about the division of the 
product is onc of the most marked features 
of our industrial situation throughout the en- 
tire civilized world. Why close our eyes to 
it? Now, Henry George does not propose to 
alter this fundamental relation of antago- 
nism. He does net propose to unite capitalist 
and laborer in the bonds of partnership. He 
does not point the way to such changes in in- 
dustrial organization as to bring about a 
union of economic interests, This the social- 
ists, going deeper, do. 


Now, instead of socialists going deeper, 
the trouble with socialism is its super- 
ficiality. The socialistic view is the view 
of industrial relations as they appear on 
the surface in those centers where they 
have assumed their most complex and 
most highly developed form—where, as 
pavements obscure the ground and tall 
houses obscure the stars, the prominence 
into which the finishing processes of in- 
dustry are brought obscures the absolute 
dependence of man and = ail his 
works upon mether earth.  Social- 
ism could not develop in Western Ireland, 
in the Hebrides, or in any new settlement 
where industry is in its primitive con- 
ditions. But to the factory operative ina 
great city, whose work is but the tend- 
ing of costly machinery, who — sees 
his employer growing rich while his 
own poor wages can only be maintained 
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by labor organizations and their re aes 
tions, and by industrial wars in which 
labor is pitted against capital in a struggle 
as to which can suffer longest without giv- 

ing in, the natural surface view is that: 
capital is the oppressor of labor, and that 
the labor question is, as it is so often called, 

a struggle between capital and labor. And 
so to nrolesaonal thinkers and teachers, 
who in their studics take the same 
standpoint, this superficial view may 
seem the real and the “practical” view. 
But it is for all this just such a view 
of industrial relations as that of the 
Chinaman, who observing that a steam- 
boat went ahead when her whee's turned 
around, eudeavored to construct a steami- 
boat whose wheels should be turned around 
by the tide. - 

Professor Ely is a good example—per- 
haps the best because the wblest—of those 
men spoken of by Judge Maguire, who 
see the ears of the cat, and the eyes of the 
eat, and the mouth and the tuil and the 
fect of the cat, but who yet do not sce thc 
eat. Itis because he does not see the re- 
lations of things, which by themselves he 


clearly perceives, that he does not see in 


our simple proposition to take economic. 
rent by taxation “any adequate cause for 
the effects desired to be produced,” while 
he does see an adequate cause in impossible 
state socialism. 

The connection between the appropria- 
tion of jand values by taxation and the 
opening to all of opportunities for labor is 
that such taxation of lund values would 
bring land speculation toan end and make 
impossible the withholding of land from 
use by those who will not use it them- 
selves, 


— 


Henry George has nothing ‘‘to offer the 
laborer in the way of guarantees of per- 
manent and remunerative opportunities 
for toil.” Professor Ely is right enough in 
that. For Henry George and those who 
think as he does on such matters do not 
believe it to be the business of either indi- 
viduals or governments to guarantee to 
laborers opportunities for toil, any more 
than it is their business to guurantee 
that the sun shall shine and the rain 
shall fall and the earth shall circle in her 
orbit. The Almighty has done all that. 
He who, by whatever process, brought 
man into this world, and made the muain- 
tenance of his fe and the = Satis- 
faction of his wants dependent upon his 


labor, has provided abundant — op- 
portunities for the exertion of 
that labor, As. the - human eye 


is constructed to see things,-so is the 
human hand constructed to mold things. 
And there is in. this world no more lack of 
things that human hands may mold to 
the satisfaction of human wants than 


there is of things for human eyes 
to see. There is to-day in the civilized 
world no country in which there 


are not natural opportunities of work for 
every willing hand. While just as ad- 
‘ancing Civilization, by the microscope 
and the telescope, and in the closer obser- 
vation of difference and relations, opens 
new and illimitable fields to the eves of 
man, so does it, by developing new wants 
and arousing new desires, open newand il- 
limitable fields for man’s constructive 
powers. 

Professor Ely and the socialists gener- 
ally are like those who would teach a blind- 
folded man to read by raised alphabets, 
and provide for him a staff with which to 
painfully grope lis way. We, on the con- 
trary, would simply remove the bandage 
and let him sce. 

The connection which Professor Ely 
fails to perceive between what we propose 
and what we claim that it would accom- 
plish, lies in our belief in the harmony of 
God's laws; in 6ur belief that right and 
wrong, mine and thine, are anterior to and 
superior to all human enactments: that 
social laws are coincident with nioral laws, 
and that these have the same ever pressing 
sanction as have the physical laws. What 
Wwe propose is rot zu mere fiscal change; not 
aimiere clever scheme of equalization—it is a 
conforming of the miost important acd 
most fundamental of all human adjust- 
ments to the supreme law of justice; a 
recognition of that natural right of prop- 
erty which exists irrespective of what 
kings or emperors or parliaments or legis- 
latures muy enact, and which is uttested 
by the clear perceptions of the moral 
sense. What we seek by a simple change 
in taxation is to put all men on the 
plane of equal opportunity. We would 
not tuke from: one to give to another; we 
would not beg one class to relieve by their 
alms another class. But by abolishing all 
taxation upon labor or the products 


of labor we would leave to the individval 


the full rewards of individual industry, 
skilland thrift. By taking for the com- 
munity those values which attach to land 
by reason of the growth and improvement 
of the community we would take for the 
benelit of all that which is brought forth 


by the presence and effort of all. In all 
things we would follow freedom. Where 


freedom of competition is possible, there 
we would leave everything to individual 
action; where freedon: of competition be- 
comes impossible, there we would have the 
stute step in, so far and only so far as may 
be necessary to secure individual freedom. 

If there be any Christian man who fails 
to see in the simple reform that we pro- 
pose a cause sufficient to abolish all poverty, 
save such as may result from individual 
misconduct, then it cun only be because he 
has failed to understand it, or does uct in 
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reality believe in the sort of God his re- 
ligion proclaims. 


When I declare that there is no natural 
and necessary antagonism between capital 
and labor; when I refuse to join the so- 
cialists in their denunciations of capital 
and cupitalists; when I tell workingmen 
that the real fight for the emancipation of 
labor is not with capital, but with mio- 
nopoly, [I am not giving utterance to 
cheap platitudes, but toa profound truth, 
which every man who loves peace, who 
values social order, and who would avert 
wifight in the dark in which blood may 
flow and cities burn, ought to do his ut- 
most to make clear. 

Lhave not failed to note, as Professor 
Ely will readily see by reference to the 
books in which I have treated this matter, 
the obvious fact that there ¢xists between 
the individual eanitalist and the individual 
laborer, ‘‘in their roles of employer and eni- 
ployed,” that divergence of interest which 
must always exist between the correlative 
parties to any exchange. But does Profes- 
sor Ely soberly think that this turns my 
assertion that there is really no antagonism 
between capital and labor into a cheap 
platitude, and justifies the socialistic doc- 
trine that capital or capitalism is the thing 
workingmen must fight; and that the only 
way to secure fair wages is for the state to 
become the sole capitalist or for laborers to 
be furnished with capital either by the ex- 
ertion of governmental power or by the 
benevolence of individuals? 

The ‘divergence of interest between 
capitalist and laborer in their roles of em- 
ployer and employed” is simply that di- 
vergence of special interest which exists 
between every buyer and seller. When 
one banker buys of another banker a bill of 
exchange, when the housewife bnys of the 
milkman a quart of milk, or when a news- 
boy exchanges 2a nickel for peanuts, 
this divergence of interest exists just 


as truly as it exists between the 
buyer .and the seller of labor. But 
is this divergence of interest an 
antagonism? Does it justify the one purty 


in regarding the other party to a trans- 
action, in which neither would engage if it 
were not to his interest, as his natural 
eneiny? Does it justify a demand that the 
stute shall step in to draw exchange, serve 
milk or sell peanuts? or does it even 
justify us in calling on Christian bankers, 
milkmen or peanut vendors to charge less 
for their exchange, their milk or their 
peanuts? 

And while there is this divergence of 
immediate and special interest between 
the buyer and seller: in every particular 
transaction, is if not also true that there is 
a consensus of larger and more permanent 
interests? Is there not a point—constantly 
varying, it may be, but still a point—to 
which it is best for the interest of buyers 
asaclass and sellers as aclass that the 
price of things, whether bills of ex- 
change or peanuts, should conform? If 
price be arbitrarily forced below this 
point, exchange will cease to be drawn 
or peanut stands to be maintained. If price 
be arbitrarily forced above this point, de- 
mand will diminish and supply will in- 
crease, and a reaction in the other direc- 
tion be produced. And, further than this, 
is not the point at which exchange can be 
drawn or peanuts sold to the best interests 
of both buyers as a class and sellers as a 
class fixed by conditions outside of each 
special transaction—by general conditions 
as to which the interests of both are mu- 
tual, not antagonistic? 


Professor Ely’s illustration involves the 
socialistic mistake of looking on capital 
and labor as the two factors of produc- 
tion, and the two partics to the division of 
the produce. As a matter of fact, there 
are in our highly developed industrial 
system three parties to production, and al- 
rays four and generally five to distribution. 

In addition to A, the employing capitalist, 

and B, the employed laborer, there are C, 

the land owner, D, the tax collector, and 
generally E, the representative of mono- 
polies other than that of land. What A 
and B ean divide between them is not the 
product of their joint efforts, but such of 
the product us C, Dand E leave to them. 
Now, what we propose is to choke off E, 

the niinor monopolist, to abolish D, the 
tax collector, and 10 appropriate what now 
voes to C, the Jand owner, a mere 
blackmail which he levies on the produce 
of capital and labor, for the purpose of 
making up so far as necessary what D. 
now collects and for such other purposes 
as may be useful to A and B. Is it not 
clear that the common interest of A, the 
capitalist, and B, the laborer, in doing this 
is far more important than any divergence 
of interest as to the division between them? 
Cousider what this divergence of inter- 
est really amounts to. Either A or B 
may give or take a little more or a little 
less; but these variations are comparatively 
shicht. What the capitalist (monopoly, of 
course, eliminated) can take and what 
the luborer can get, depends upon those 
general conditions which determine a cer- 

tain normal rate of return to capital and a 
certain general rate of wages, toward 
which the competition of capital with capi- 
tal and of laborer with laborer tend con- 
stantly to bring the earnings of both. It 
is only as workingmen in any particular 
trade can shelter themselves from this 
competition by means of trades unions, 
etc., that they can force their wages up, 
and it is only as they can, by making the 
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employer, that he can afford to have them 
do so. Yet the more wages are raised in this 
way the stronger the pressure from outside 
competition, and the greater the tendency 
toa break. And as experience shows, it is 
only in some occupations and to a com- 
paratively small extent that wages can in 
this way be raised. 

Now, on what depends the intensity of 
thecompetition foremploymeni? Evidently 
upon the opportunities to find employment, 
and ultimately upon the opportunities: 
which are open to labor to employ itself. 
When “thousands upon thousands of men 
seek work in vain” we must expect to find 
wages in the occupations most. easily en- 
tered forced down to the level of a bare 
living, and in other occupations only kept 
that rate by the ditficulties of enter- 
lug them. These thousands upon thousands 
of unemployed men. tend constantly to 


force down wages—both by increasing the. 


market supply of labor and by diminishing 
the market demand for labor; since. as 
they are earning nothing, they have 
nothing to offer for the commodities which 
other laborers produce. 

Without entering upon the reasoning 
that shows that the relations between the 
return to capital (as capital) and the earn- 
ings of labor are sympathetic, not antag- 
onistic, is it not clear that the way for 
workmen to raise wages generally, largely 
and permanently, is not by fighting em- 
ployers, but by massing their forces for the 


removal: of the conditions which cause 


“thousands upon thousands of men to seek 
work in vain?” And is it not evident that 


in the doing of this both employers and 


employed are alike interested? 


Professor Ely objects that I do not pro- 
pose to alterthe fundamental relation of 
antagonism between capital and labor. 
This he says, ‘“‘the socialists, going deeper, 
do, and the co-operators likewise -do.” 
Rejecting the socialistic remedy, he de- 
clares the co-operative remedy hopeful. 

They propose to remove the antagonism be- 
tween capitalists and laborers by removing 
the distinction between them, by making all 
laborers capitalists, managing their own af- 
fairs in their own way. Both likewise. pro- 
pose @ co-operative commonwealth, but the 
co-operators, unlike the socialists, wish it to 
be a gradual and voluntary growth... Thus 
they hope to bring about the longed-for era 
of industrial democracy. 

Professor Ely is indeed’ a honeful man. 
In the face of a condition of things in 
which thousands upon thousands of men 
vainly seek work at any price that 
will enable them to live; in which great 
masses of men who do find work live only 
from hand to mouth, and in which great 
fortunes are rolling up more rapidly than 
theyever did in the world before; in the 
face of an antagonism between labor and 
capital whick he tells us is natural and 
inevitable, and which is every day becoming 
fiercer, Professor Ely is hopeful of “making 
all laborers capitalists, managing the | 
own affairs in their own way”—by. the 
Sb enaent of co-operative societies and 
profit sharing 

How long dees he expect it is going to 
take to thus make all laborers capitalists? 
And what is to become of the unemployed 
men in the mean while, and what of the 
“antagonism between capital and labor?” 
The utter failure of ‘‘the co-operators” to 
get people to co-operate is notorious. The- 
Sun, which has for some time been aamus- 

ing itself by advocating the panacea of | 
co-operation, recently made by means of 
correspondents in various parts of the 
country an investigation of the history of 
co-operative enterprises. It says: 

The experiments were followed through a 
long series of years, and the lesson taught 
seemed tobe uniform and conclusive. The 
attempts had failed in every instance where 
the experiment had been Iong enough con- 
tinued; and in the few instances of ‘alleged 
success, the report, it is to be presumed, was 
derived from the new managers, who found 
it for their interest to give a rose colored 
representation of their yet incomplete adven- 
tures, - 

The truth is that. to entertain the 
slightest hope in co-operation one must 
shut his eyes not only to all experience, 
but to all economic principles.. A general 
system of co-operation or profit sharing, if 
in the nature of things that were possible, 
would simply amount to a change in the 
form of wages from: a sum certain, as 
now, to an uncertain “lay” as whalemen 
call it; and the same causes which now 
operate to cunt down wages to the living 
point would operate then. Passing such 
questions as, how in this hopeful scheme 
it is proposed to induce — laborers 
to give up wages cer tain for wages 
uncertain? how it is proposed to get the 
thonsands on thousands who can. find no 
employment to co-operate with their. em- 
ployers? and how is it proposed to make 
employers who have no profits share their 
profits with their employees? I would like 
to ask Professor Ely what, when ‘the an- 
tagonism betwee~ capitalists and laborars 
is removed by making all laborers capi- 
talists, is to become-of the land owners? 
Surely, the united capitalists and laborers 
are not to try to get along without land? » 


To give permanent and remunerative 
employment to every one of the “thou- 
sands upon thousands of mex who now 
seek work in vain” it is not necessary for 
society to give any guarantees; it is not 
necessary to nationalize capital, as the 
socialists. would have us do, nor yet to 


larger share of their. earnings to ae 
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workmen. It is not necessary to call 
on Christian endeavor to base a division 
of the product upon some equitable prin- 
ciple. That equitable principle already 


exists in natura) laws, which, if left un- 


obstructed, wil ‘ith a certainty that no 
human adjustment could rival, give to each 
who takes part in the work of production 
that which is justly his due, and leave 
to be taken by the community and applied 
to purposes of general benetit, and to the 
assurance of all against the accidents of 
life, that “unearned increment,” which caa 
be justly claimed by no individual, but is 
due to the growth and improvement of the 
community asa whole. By simply abolish. 
ing all-the taxes that now hamper enter. 
prise, discourage investment, fine industry 
and punish thrift, and thus leaving to the 


individual what properly belongs te the . 
individual, while taking forthe community 


in lieu of such taxes what properly belosgs 
to the community, we. shall make the 
monopoly of land impossible. No one 
under such circumstances will want land 


except to use it, and when land is wanted 


only to those who wish to use it labor will 
find access to the abundant opportunities 
for employment that the Creator has ac- 
tually given to. man, 


t is a mistake to think that it is neces. 
sary either for the state or for individuals 
to furnish labor with capital before the 
thousands now unemploy ed can find worls 
and the cut-throat competi: oa that now 


tends to force down wages can be stopped, 


There is no need of our bothering ourselves 
about capital, as the socialists Go. Professor 
Ely i is wrong when he says that the requis. 
ites of production are land, labor and Caple 
tal, . The requisites of production are simpl v 
land and labor. These arethe two primary 
factors in. all production. Capital is but 
derivative factor, formed from their 
combination: And even if we grant that 
in the present stage of the industrial arts 
some capital is necessary to any form of 
preduction, this would not prevent very 
many, probably the large majority of the 
men now unemployed, trom employing 
themselves if. land were open to them. If 
not among the tramps and parpers, thera 
are certainly in the ranks of the unem 
ployed—for the unemployed run through alt. 
gradations of industry—many who have or 
could command, if they could see profitable 
use for it, considerable amounts of capital, 
and many more could command 2t least 
some capital. Could such men go to work 
for themseives they would not only lessen 
the pressure upon the labor market, but, by. 


producing wealth which they would seek 
to exchanee for other forms of wealth, : 


inerease the demand for ware. workers. 


Nor is it necessary that we should con-— 


fine our idea of the relief to the labor mar- 
ket that would result from -making the 


holding of unused land unproftable, tothe 
opportunities which would be opened for - 
men to employ themselves. Such a. change 


would give an enormous stimulus to the 
investment of capital in productive ente:- 
prises requiring the employment of labor. 
If Professor Ely will come to New York, 
I will show him a piece of land that no- 
body is using, nor ever yet has used; thaf 


although within the city of New York, is” 


to-day in the same condition as it was 
when the first white man put his foot on 
cour shores. If that land can be had without 
the payment of a blackmail. price to the 
dog-in-the-manger who now holds it, I will 
within fifteen days furnish a capitalist 
who will agree to put upon it a quarter 
of a million of dollars’ worth of improve. 
ments and establish a factory that will 
give employment to several hundreds of 
the willing hands that are now looking 
for work in vain. And not only in tris 
city, but in every city, in every town and 
every village throughout the United 
States similar cases may be seen. 
should a man, much less a professor 
of political 
to such. facts, which everywhere stare 
him in the fice: and go meandering around 


‘impossible state socialism or the still more 


impossible establishment of “the co 
operative republic? by 
operative societies and profit sharing? 
co-operative republic will, I trust, some day 
come. But its foundations must be laid 


on justice. To try to build it on any plan. 


that ignores the right of any child of God 


to the use of the natural opportunities his 
Creator has provided is to build upon the 


sand and to invoke the storm, 


I have spoken at such length of Profes as i. 


sor Ely’s article, because it is really in- 
structive. If we trace socialism to its 
roots we will Gnd one of the. strongest. of 


them among the very class that most hate’ 


and fear it. Professor Ely i is a representa- 


tive of a large number of “men of light | 


and leading,” who, turning away from 
the simple plan of doing justice, preach 
a sort of rosewater socialism. which 
“good society” li 
edly as toa chz sermon. But in- 
nocuous: as “rood society” may think it, 


this starting out with an inevitable conflict 


and winding up with an injunction to 
‘profit sharing” is sa dangerous diversion, 
Its effect is not merely yt 


false one. : 

‘When Profess Ely amo the cevement 
that there is no real antagonism between 
capital and labora cheap platitude, does 


, he expect mien who feel the bitterness, of. 
coax employers to benevolently give a! low wages and w ant of employ ment | to. 
wait. ee until capitalists shall us 


Why 


economy shut his eyes 


means of co. 
> Tha 


ens to as content- 


to turn men away 
from the true path, b it to urge them ona. 
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converted to the beauties of co-operation? 


When he Jauds state socialism in its most 
thorough going form as adequate to fur- 
nish all men with employment and give all 
fair remuneration, does he expect men who 
feel the’erinding weight of social injustice 
te turn away from it with him because “‘it 
does not offer guarantees for freedom of 
action and individual initiative on the part 
of the gifted? In this Professor Ely, 
though of course unconsciously, “suggests 
the English demagogue, who, after lashing 
his audience into a frenzy of fury against 
an opponent, advised them not to duck 
dhim in the horse pond. 


The last number of Harper's Magazine 
contains 2 notable article on the tanfi— 
notable not only by reason of its author, 
Henry Watterson of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, but still more notable 
from the fact that an article tak- 
ire the free trade side of the tariff 
question is printed in Harper's Maga- 
zine. Nothing, perhaps, could better 
show what the American press is 
60 generally showing that the tariff ques- 
Gon has at last come up tostay, and that 
the efforts of democratic politicians to 
avoid making an issue on it in the next 
election will be futile. The article 
is probably as good a one as can 
be written from the illogical standpoint 
of a tariff for revenue only, which Mr. 
Watterson does himself the injustice to 
take. Revenue reform, however, is doubt- 
Jess as much as Harper’s or the majority 
of the readers of Harper's are vet ready 
for, and will in time, as the struggle goes 
on, lead to betier things. 

Mr. Watterson makes use of the land 
movement as a sort of bugaboo with 
which to scare proteztionists into a notion 
of the worse things that may befall them 
#f they reject a revenue tariff. This 
is all right, for from the protectionist 
standpoint we do aim at worse things 
than a tariif for revenue only. We not 
enly propose to abolish the tariff, root 
and branch, and to make trade between the 
United States and the whole world as free 
as trade now is between New York and 
New Jersey, but we propose to abolish all 
andirect taxation, and all taxation of 
whatever kind that falls upon production. 

But Mr. Watterson, in his zeal, goes on 
to identify us with those who wish to 
make capitalists divide, and by quoting 
from a speech of Speaker Carlisle, with 
socialism and a He says: 


narchism. 
if protectionism had not established in its 
theory of paternal government the richt of 


THE CAUSE AND THE 
“STANDARD.” 


With this issue THE STANDARD ends its 
second volume and accomplishes its first 
year. The first year is generally the try- 
ing year, and if a new paper lives through 
that without heavy loss and on an ascend- 
ing seale it is good indication that it has 
found a place and is ‘‘here to stay.” This, 
I think, is the case with THE STANDARD. 


I started THE StTanDaRD not because I 
wanted to start a paper, but because I 
thought a paper ought to be started to ad- 
vocate the principles THE STANDARD has 
advocated, and because, since I was well 
known, it seemed as if I could most readily 
do it. Iknew enough of the newspaper 
business to regard every new venture as 
an experiment, and while I thought it 
would be a success and hoped it would be a 
great success, I would not have been sur- 
prised at failure. The best proof of its suc- 
cess is that it is here, for I did not have 
money enough to sustain any heavy loss, 
such as new papers are generally obliged 
to bear. 

My first idea was to make its price three 
cents a copy and one dollar a year. This 


Tam glad I did not do, for I do not think | ¢ 


it could have lived. It is necessarily a 
paper that only appeals to the more 
thoughtful; that has from the first had to 
encounter strong prejudices, and that can- 
not be pushed by mere cheapness, as 
papers of a different class can; and it 
does not so readily get the advertising 
on which cheap papers must rely. I had 
hoped with the beginning of the new year 
te reduce its price, but its business does 
not warrant it. and we must be content 
for a while Jonger at least to have it go 
along as at present. For some time after 
it started we thought it was doing 
a much better business than it really 
was, as we sent out large num- 
bers through the news company. 
and comparatively few of them at first 
came back; so that after some weeks we 
came to the conclusion that THE StanpaRD 


1 
1} had a paying circulation of 40,000 copies, 


the workman to claim that which the ecapital- | 


ist has received, where would Mr. George 
find a warrant for his argument? 

Thus we see, in spite of the extremism of 
their superficial differences, a present bond of 
upion and co-operation between the party of 
protection aud the party of free land, on 
which the protectionists rely to make a breach 
in the party of revenue reform wide enough 
for them to pass through to victory. 


If protectionists rely on us they are 
reckoning without their host. But where 
has Mr. Watterson learned that we as- 
sert “the right of the workingman to 


claim that which the capitalist has | 


received.” Professor Ely can tell him bet- 
ter than that. We would take nothing 
from the capitalist except what does not 
belong to him, and that we would take, 
not for workingmen, but for the whole 
people. Henry GEORGE. 


What the Scotch Crofter Finds When He 
- Ewmigrates to Canada. 
Hamilton, Ont., Times. 

To iliustrate the contention that torvism on 
this side of the Atiautie dues not differ in 
essence from torvism in Great Britain, how- 
ever the name may be changed to hide the 
fact, let us quote again from tbe Spectator: 

“Prose crofiers of the Isie of Lewis who 
have been pouc hing ona grand scale would 
bea fine class of men to transplant to the 
northwest. They want land. and the north- 
West Wants mea just like them.” 

The dissatisfaction of the Scotch erofters 
arises frota the fact that the laws of the 
country permit tbe laudlords to take in reut 
60 large # proportion of the product of the 
corofters’ indusiry, without fiving value in ex- 
eohange, that the crofters have not enough lett 
to support themselves and families in’ com- 
fort. Suppose those erofters arrived in Mani- 
toba. and went to work under the institutions 
of Macdonaldism, what weuld they find? 
That they anust pay a speculative price (rent) 
to the faverites of the government holding 
titles tu lund, or else be isulated trom each 
other and compelled to labor to make other 
men’s land valuable. That they must pay 
tribute to the Canadian Pacific monopoly, in 
excess of a fair charge for ¢ carriage, on every 
bushel of wheat sent out and on every pound 
of goods brought in. That they must pay 
tribute to protected manufacturers on a 
great share of their purchases. These items, 
taken iegether, are almost as formidable as a 
heavy lund rent, hence the crofters bear the 
Ts they have. 


Where Is lt That AN This Can Be Douce? 
Correspondence New York Tribune. 

A hired mzn on the farm who has only him- 
seif to provide for can save envugh in ten 
Years iv Warrant him in buying an ‘improved 
farm if he be economical ail alouc. The in- 
terest. ou his moncy earned, judiciously in- 
vested, will soon be more then sufficient for 
clothin aud other necessary expenses. This 
as the Way mauy farmers worked their Wav 
up. By faithfulness and economy as hired 
men, they becume owners of farms, and are 
hiriug others to work for them. This has not 
been done at any undue sacrifice, for 
most of the boys, if they will, may ob- 
tain ua geod common schoul education, 
and oficn more, befure they begin 
their term of service. 
generally no longer nor the work different in 
mature from that perforined by the farmer 
himself. By moving further west he may get 
an earlicr and, in many Cases, a more advan- 
tageous start. Gut thisis not hecessary, nor 
is it advisable. The road 1 independence 
may not be so rapid in an older settled 
country, but it is generally surer, und if oe 
reward ‘be less the privations ure fewer. 
there be dr udgery on the farm, us there Ber 
be everywhere, it is because man 1s born to 
labor. But it loses its verrors when per- 
formed wih cheerfulness, and thisisthe state 
of mind in which both master and servant 
should dwe!l. 


The Sori of Arcament a PreePoverty Adve- 
cate is Reduced te. 
Kansas City Journal. 

The anti-poverty people do not want farm- 
ing land. They want to live on improved 
pre periy, aad what they really think should 

Sven to them is fifteen or twenty resi- 
dence blocks in New York city, with board, 
heat and lirht thrown in. Then they would 


ish around iy supply themselves with | . . : : 
| tain lo Come up and yield manifold increase, 


clothes and oe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| paper of 
| 
| 


the working ‘hours ure j 


and so stated. This proved to be a de- 
lusion, however, as returns began to come 
back in almost swamping numbers, and we 
were finally obliged to withdraw the re- 
turn privilege outside of a few cities, and 
to send out only such papers as were 
actually bought. When bottom was 
reached the actual paid circulation 
of the paper was about 15,000. Then, in 
May and June, it began slowly but stead- 
ily to climb up. This increase went on 
through the summer months when we 
naturally expected a falling off. Curiously 
enough, though, as it seemed, and certainly 
contrary to our expectations, this increase 
ceased during the political campaign, 
and toward its conclusion the circulation 
began to fall off. This movement now, 
however, seems to have stopped, and 
another increase has begun, the actual 
sales of THE STaNDARD being now a little 
under 20,000 copies. 


I speak thus frankly to the readers of 
THE STAX*DARD because—more, perhaps, 
than can be said of any other paper in the 
country—I know its readers are its friends, 
to whose unsolicited and unpaid efforts it 
owes its success. I want to ask a little more 
oftnem. It looks as though THE StanpaRD 
could live as it goes; but to enable it to 
live comfortably and to make it the paper 
we all would like it to be it needs a few 
thousand more subscribers or buyers. 

There are few papers I think that have 
so Many readers in proportion .to circula- 
lion as THE STANDARD, and there are none 
that have stronger friends. It has been 
utterly impossible for me to answer 
the many friendly letters I receive. 
These letters testify to the work THE 
STANDARD has been doing. A weekly 
this kind, with its con- 
stant reiteration of principle and its con- 
stant freshness of illustration, reaches peo- 
ple who could not be reached in any other 
way; and wherever it goes, there it soon 
forms a little nucleus of friends of our 
cause. And one of its chief services is 
that it brings the consciousness of support 
and companionship to those who other- 
wise could not but feel isolated. 

THE STANDARD’S circulation is pretty 
well diffused, and some copies go to all 
parts of the world where the English 
language is spoken. Our friends 
in Great Britain seem delighted with 
the paper, and promise during the com- 
ing year to get it a large circulation 
there. Wesend quite a number to Aus- 
tralia—400 copies weekly to Sydney alone, 
notwithstanding the fact that two cents 
postage must be paid on each copy—and 
have subscribers in India, in China, in 
Mauritius, in the Cape of Good Hope, 
and ina number of the South American 
countries. This is as we all would wish it 
to be. Ours is not a national movement; 
it is a movement for the world. 


But the good that THE Staxparp has 
done and is doing is not to be measured by its 
subscription list, nor yet by its readers; it 
has startled many other papers into greater 
| or less attention to the principles it advo- 
cates, and articles from it are largely re- 
f | printed. The establishment of the Land 
| and Labor Library is, moreover, a great 
| agency for good. Some millions of these 

tracts have been circulated through this 

country and a_ considerable number | 
abroad, and several of the — issues 
have been reprinted and large: cir- 
culated on the other side of the 
| Atlantic and in Australia. The good seed 
is being widely sown, and though some 
nay fail on stony ground, and some may 
fall by the wayside, and some may be beset 
with taves which will choke it, much is cer- 


This much is new absolutely certain, that 
the agitation has reached such a point 
and has taken such a hold that it never 
can subside, but must keep on steadily ex- 
tending. 


It is impossible of course to please 
everybody, even one’s friends. All that 
one can do is to follow the guidance 
of principle as he sees it. This I have 
done. Some who supported THR STaNv- 
ARD when it started did so without full 
understanding of its principles, and have 
fallen off, some for one reason and some 
for another. But the great majority 
are still its friends, and as shown by ex- 
pression and by act, regard if with per- 
sonal interest and affection. And they are 
constantly making pew friends for it. 


I receive many letters, from all parts 
of the country, asking, “‘What can I do 
to help the cause?’ It is impossible to 
point out to each individual what he may 
do best, but something like a general reply 
to such inquiries may prove suggestive. 

To help the cause we must awalen 
thought and arouse discussion; then the 
truth will take care of itself. To set peo- 
ple thinking in directions which will finally 
lead them to see the essential injustice of 
treating land as private property, and to 
recognize the relations between this wrong 
und the social and political evils of which 
the masses of men are already sufficiently 
conscious, is a work in whiclevery one, no 
matter how or where placed, may do some- 
thing. 

If youcan speak in public, take every 
opportunity you can get to explain our 
doctrines, or, at least, to allude to thei. 
if you can write, dc the sume thing in that 
way. Every one can at least write well 
enough to send occasional short letters to 
local papers. If these communications are 
published they will surely set some one 
else to thinking, and if they provoke re- 
plies so much the better. Anything said 
against us—even abuse and misrepresent- 
ation—is better than nothing. And even 
if not published, -such communications 
have their effect upon editors and publish- 
ers as showing the drift of public senti- 
ment and indicating that our doctrines are 
not so unpopular after all. The papers 
will be with us as soon as their publishers 
feel that their patrons are with us. And 
the greater strength we show the better the 
treatment we shall receive from the press. 

Whether you have or have not oppor- 
tunifies for public speaking or writing, 
take every opportunity of talking to 
those you come in contact with A 
word, a question or a comment will fre- 
quently start a train of thought in the 
mind of man or woman that will bear 
fruit even though its effect may not at 
once be perceptible. 

Keep on hand a supply of land and 
labor tracts or of such of them as you 
may think most useful. You will find in 
our list tracts adapted to various minds. 
Give or send these to people you may 
have talked with or whose attention 


vou wish to attract, even if you do not : 


know them personally. These tracts 
may also be readily inclosed in your pri- 
vate letters, even when you have not time 
or do not care to mention the subject 
yourself. Recruit subscriptions to THE 
STANDARD also offer an excellent means of 
reaching persons who may be disinclined 
to talk upon the subject, and will bring to 
the reader a greater variety of argument 
and illustration than the tracts. 

If it is possible to start. an anti-poverty 
society in your vicinity, do so, and hold 
weekly or fortnightly meccings. If you are 
only few in number, geta small hall and 
trust to growth for larger things. If you 
cannot get well known speakers, do tie 
speaking vourselves, It is important for 
the cause that its friends should develop 
this talent. There is already an urgent 
demand for speakers who understand our 
doctrines, and this demand will rapidly 
increase. Permit no one to become a 
member of the society unless he is thor- 
oughly with us; it will be a source of weak- 
ness if you have to convert your own 
members. But invite all to your public 
mectings, and also occasionally invite ad- 
dresses from those who oppose us, taking 
pains to have some one present to make 
at least a short reply to their objections or 
criticisms. Where no speakers can be had, 
read at the meetings a tract, a chapter 
from a book or some one of the speeches or 
articles that are being constantly published 
in the StanparD. If you can, organize 
a quartette or a chorus, as it wil! add 
to the interest and pleasure of your 
meetings. Some songs may be found in 
the land and. labor tracts, and Miss 
Munier’s book, “Anti-Poverty Sounds,” 
will furnish you with songs set to music. 
Make a point of taking up collections at 
each of these meetings, and use the pro- 
ceeds for missionary work if they are not 
needed for current expenses. 

Form small associations for reading and 
discussion, such as the Progress and 
Poverty club which has done such good 
work in New York. The plan of this club 
was to read a chapter from “Progress and 
Poverty” at each meeting and then to dis- 
cuss it. The original club has s gone through 
that work in this way and is now going 
through ‘Protection or Free Trade?’ A 
number of similar clubs have been formed 
in New York and vicinity, some of them 
being composed of men :lone, some of 
men and -vomen, uuu some exclusively of 
Wuinen. These little clubs (and they are 
j most useful when kept within a dozen 
members) need not have anything formal 
about them, but may be made up of any 
two or more persons who will agree to 
meet on stated evenings at one another's 
houses. 

Where it is practicable, get into such 
ee associaiions women as wellas men. 
| 1 women do not have votes they do have 


i sign your 


influence, and in some directions their in- 
fluence is more important than that of inen. 
If you belong to an assembly of the 
Knights of Labor, w trade union, an 
auxiliary society of a church, a young 
men’s christian association, or a debating 
society, endeavor to bring up discussions 
of our principles, and if possible to have 
recular times set for such discussions. 
Seek to arouse all, men, women and 
children, but make a special effort to 
attract to our doctrines the attention of 
clergymen, teachers and others who by 
their talents or position wield intluence. 
Whether you may be able to bring them 
to our views or not, any effort you may 
make to get them thinking about our doc- 
trines is certain to have beneficial effects. 
Even if you arouse them to oppose us you 
will do good. Opposition is only some- 
what less useful to us than advocaey. 
Those who contend that some people really 
own the Jand on which all people must 
live, those who argue that society 
ought to suifer some individuals to 
erow rich by appropriating values 
that the whole community creates, are 
doing missionary work for us. Ever ything 
that tends to put people upon inquiry— 
everything that advertises the fact that 
there are people in the world who believe 
that all men have equal rights to the use 
of lund and that public expenses ourht to 
be met from that fund which is created by 
the growth and improvement of the conl- 
munity, instead of by taxes on tabor and 
the proceeds of labor, will heip our cause. 
Our work is really not.so much to educate 
men as to uneducate them—to bring them 


back to natural perceptions and first prin- 
a i te 


cipes., The monstrous injustice involved 
in attaching: to land the same rivhis of 
property that justly attach to things pro- 
duced by labor, where it is not upheld 
by absolute force, can only. exist where 
accepted as a2- matter of habit, and 
people tolerate it because they do not 
think about it. Argument in defense of 
sucha system will weaken and kill itas cer- 
tainly and almost as quickly as arsument 
against it. 

The impending general discussion of 
the tariff question will open great oppor- 
tunities for exciting thought in our direc- 
tion. The tariff question has the Jand 
question beneath it, and cannot really be 
understood or logically argued to a final 
conclusion without reference to the land 
question. A careful reading of “Protec- 
tion or Free Trade? will show you this 
connection, and wili arm you against all 
the fallacies which are urged on both 
sides of the controversy. 

Send to THE STANDARD brief accounts of 
the formation of any societies that have 
our ends in view, and of notable meetings 
or of events or things in your vicinity 
which miay be encouraging or instructive 
to our friends in other par ts of the country. 
In doing’ this study brevity, for our space 
is limited. Write in black ink and leave 
wide spaces between the lines, for much 
reading of manuscript is very trying to the 
eves of editors. Write only on one 
side of the paper, as it must: frequently 
be cut up for the printers. Unless 
you have good reason to the ‘contrary, 
name, as it shows that you 
have the couraze of your convictions, and 
also adds to your influence by making 
you known to others. | Send us facts rather 
than essays. 


As to my books—a question that I am 
frequently asked: “Progress and ae 
is the most thorough, but it is in reality ¢ 
scientific book, and although in swtitine: 
it I did my utmost to make its reasoning as 
clear as possible, there are yet. parts of it 
Which from their very nature ave difficult 
to those who have not been accustomed. to 
close thinking. It is a book to be read 
not once, but several times. “Social 
Problems” is, in my opinion, a better book 
for most people to begin with, and 
“The Land Question” and “Property in 
Land,” being shorter, are even better 
adapted for the first reading of a large 
“Protection or Free Trade?’ es- 
pecially now that the tariff has come 
into political discussion, will be ex- 
tremely useful not only in giving a thor- 
ough understanding of the tariff question 
but in leading men through the tariff ques- 
tion to the land question. 


As for THE STANDARD: You can increase 
iis circulation by getting up clubs among 
your acquaintances, taking subscriptions 
for one year, six months, three months or 
four weeks, and by getting newsdealers to 


class. 


keep it, where they do not already do so.- 


One way of getling a newsdealer to do 
this is to get him to send for one, two or 
three copies each week, with the under- 
standing that if he does not sell them you 
will take them off his hands at the end of 
the week. 

In some of these various Ways, or in 
others that may suggest themselves, every: 
one who wishes to aid the cause can surely 
doso. And the man who tries to do whet 
he can, be it ever so little, will surely find 
his power grow and his sphere of useful- 
ness widen. Great meetings, stirring ad- 
dresses, political campaigns, may be all in 
their way useful: but that which tells most 
is the quiet, hand to hand effort of earnest 
men and women. Do not be impatient to 
see results; do not be disheartened if you do 
not see them. Noone can ever tell how 


much he may do. Thought set in motion 
goes on perpetuating its impulse in ever 
widening circles, und the humblest and 
the weakest may strike a spark that will 
in time kindle a vreat light. 
HENRY GEORGE. 
Interesting to Readers in Passaic. N. J 
Readers of TuE STANDARD in Passaic, N. J., 
Who wish to organize for the purpose of 
spreading the principles of the single tax re- 
forni are P invited to communicate with 
J. J. BARNARD, 
Box 181, Post oftice, Passaic, N. J. 
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HOW TO BECOME® WEALTHY. 


1. Never work for any cne else. In fact it. 
is better not to work at all, in the literal 
sense. Let others produce wealth. Be it 
your mission to get it from them. 

2. Engage in some occupation in. which 
others have been successful. Do not become 
a laborer, a mechanic, a clerk or eveu a pro- 
fessional man and expect to make money 2S 
such. It is impossible to accumulate money 
by doing anything useful. Speculate. The 
men who are wealthy have been speculators. 
Beg, borrow or steal enough to begin on. 
Real estate and politics are choice fields. 
The jandlord controls the tenant body and 
soul, and the politician who is poor has him- 
self to blame. 

3. Donot give credit unless you get good» 
interest and good security. : 

4. Adopt a high mora! tone; attend Sonie’ 
church aud take an active interest in the vine- 
rard in connection with your particular busi- 
ness. ces i. 

5. Be charitable. Every cent so given will 
bring a return in reputation, lull suspicion and 
give many opportunities to gather.in. more 
than your goodness prompted you to:give. 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters: aud it will 
return in many days.” 

6. Be dignified. 
this for wisdom and. it will lospite confidence 
in tae undertakings. ; 

- Dono manual labor under’ anv cireum- 
Shanes and carefully avcid) any™ mental 
strain that docs not pay. You cag accune- 
late enough in one day of Speculation to buy 
brains and muscle fora yeu 

8. Spread the impression that it is by. your 
superior intellect you have made. money. 
Tell the workmen «und other producers of 
Wealth that they are living off your labors 
andif they complain abuse “them asa cork, 
less, idle set, and declare that auy man ¥ sho. 
is economical, willing to work apd:temperate, 
can make $809.0 yeer in any occupation. ea 

9 If you lave emploves educate them an 
business. habits, 
machines as possible—pay them their market 
value and no more, and teach them to feel 
they are making a living out-of you. Compel 
them to observe any rules you may thin 
advisable to make in your own: inte 
cannot or will not do so, throw. chem ous 
and get others. Labor is cheap.” 

10. If you think’ you deserve rest after: 
Your great exertions employ a partner—on 
salary. Eight men out of. every ten will be 
willing to do all your great brain work for: 
about § 31,500 a year, and you will then beable | 
to take the profits of your business and eon- 
fine your exertions to signing receipts, ete. 

Adopt the above course aud you wilb. be- 1. 
come rich, respected and happy. The proof 
you will find in the prosperity of the men who | 
are following it. R. ALA. 

Toronto, Canada. " 

The Anti-Poverty Society's Good Work. 

St. Lours, Mo.—The sixth public mecting of 
the Anti-poverty society of St. Louis was 
held on Sunday evening, 18th inst., at Ex- 
eelsior hall, with a large atteadimece. Wi. 
Harmon, president of the society, introduced 
Geo. M. Jackson as the chairman of . the 
evening, who mide a few introductory re- 
marks. After singing by the choir, We: 
Bohannon recited a chapter: from “Social 
Problems.” John G. Hummel! then occupied 
the platform for over an hour, explaining | 
very clearly the beneficial etfects of abo: 
ishing taxes on production, and placing all 
taxation on land values. At the conclusion 
of his address the speaker answered questions 
which were -asked him from the audience. 
Wm. Harmon closd the meeting with a short 
address. 

At a very well attended meeting of the 
society the following res plea was adopted 
and the secretary ordered: to transmit it to 
THE STANDARD fur publication: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
society that a national conference of the 
friends of the single tax on land values shoulda H 
be held at an early day for the purpose of 
organizing for the coming presidential cam- 
paign, und also that we should put forward a 
candidate for the presidency, and a ticket 
for ali offices in-this. state, without any. en- 
tangling alliances with either of ule old 
par ties.” 

The socicty also resolved to join the iearue 
of anti-poverty societies uuder the plan de- 
cided upon by the executive committee of the 
New York society. 

Ss. WW illiams, who did such good work in 
the New York campaign, will speak here on 
January 8, his subject being “The General 
Denial.” 

The society wishes to nike an appeal to all 
friends in St. Louis and. elsewhere to _con- 
tribute financially as soon and often as they. 
are able to its support. This is absoluteiy 
necessary for the success of the guod work. 
Contributions will be acknowledged in the St. 
Louis New Order. Cras. M. WILsoy, Sec. 
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Is. Inclined to Favor a Nominacion. but 
Wouldn't Like to See a Low Tarif Can- 
didate Defeated. 

HUTCHINSON, Kansas.—Messrs. Post and 
Croasdule seem to be in a minority, but 
united labor folks should have great respect. 
for the views of people who are in the mi- 


‘nority. We no doubt. all want to take that 


| 
: 
E 
ee 


course Which would soonest bring about the 
result we all desire so ardently. 

I must say I was surprised to find oe of. 
your leaders opposed to the nomination of a 
full national ticket. I had hoped that we 
should be allowed to vote for a presidential 
candidate holding our views. It seems to me 
that this would increase our streneth. But 
we might all feel sorry if the running of a | 
presidential candidate should be the means of 
defeating a low tariff President and electing | 
a high tariff man. 

in this way we might be feonieans of doing 
just What we don’t want to do, viz., increas- 
ing taxes on the products of fabor and dir, 
minisbing themon land. The difference: be- 
tween the two old parties is unmistakably i 
our line. The republicans want to increase. 
taxes on products.of labor; the democrats 
Want to diminish. them, and. we. want to 
abolish them. Ihope wise counsels will R 
vail and will try to be satisfied. with which- 
ever plan is adopted, and will do wibLean for } 
our principles while life lasts. But 1 think I} 
am. with the mien in favor of a fullticket.. 

J. Cr MAtco. M 


ee Se oe 


A District “that Tuteuds. to 


Discuss Proteciion aud Eree Trade. 


ewan sation 


district, united labor party, New York CILY. 
have settled down to earnest w ork. The 
party asssciation in the district—that. is, the 
effective workers who compose the club which 
meets weekly—now number sonie two hun- 
dread members, and each week brings new ad- 
ditions to the ranks. The meetings are held 
every Tuesday evening at 022 Sixth av eulte, 
near Fifty-second street, and are well at- 
tended and enthusiastic. The district has 
decided to devote the creater portion of each 
evening to the discussion of topics of vital in- 
terest to the party, and to that end has ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare for each 
mecting. a programme, to consist of papers 
and addresses 
George’s “Progress and Poverty.” 


and readings from Henry 


| 

| 

The members of the Tw enty -first assemb iy | 
5 

as 

The: dis- :} 


Tie majority will mistake | 


prove. 


Make. them: as inch dee f° 


have 


“Visitors 


_Dr. Henry Carey 
“sented to the doctor $1,: 


inating a president L candida fe for: 1883, 

will introduce, for. the purpose of exchanging 
views and. for mental advancement, the: 
hitherto tabooed. topic of protection and free 
eS ade. -AS this. seems to be the mos:. rational _ 

vay to get at the truth or falsity of any doc-- 

tine or theory, these mectines are not with 
out interest to thiakers and men who are 
beginning to think. An earnest invitation is — 
extended to the public to attend these meet- 
ings +e ach Tuesd: ay. evening. 


Pro and Con. 


Cotusmes, O.—It is not best to forget the. 
responsibilities of our present situation. We. 
have reached a eritical point mn our existence; 
to go forward is the desire of all; how best to 
get forward is the subject of much doubt. - 
Enthusiasm, however. meritorious ‘at other. 
times, in the discussion of sucha question, a& 
such a conjuncture as this, is notusefuL ¢ 

There are severitt obj jections to enter og thea 
presidential race. We op -may lack an available 
candidate who. will consent to run, or wemay 
lack funds to carry on the campaign. 


either of | the old parties raises. 
volving our principles We should vive them ~ 
our support. This objection cannot be met by 
‘saying such an issue may only involve a. ‘por- 
tion of one of our prinucipies, or that it may 
be raised from motives which we ca nnot. Lp 
‘It certainly is our duty to sup 
any attempt at legislation whlch: has 
-deaey in the direction. of 

cannot expect to be victorious in a ‘few reais, 
‘and. we should aveept any help. ih 
thrown in our wz a; zt we can ho 
So... 

On the other Hane there is se wideores d 


issue in- 


F distr usé of ancl dissatisfaction with. the old 
pur ties. 


Men desire to affiliate witha new 
party of. honor and principle, and we must 
shape Our course to draw them tous. _ 

Eow. L. Hyxeirax. 


Boston’ Ss. AntiePoverty Society ‘Soins in, the 
Leazue. 
 Bostos, ‘Mass., Dee. 26.—At the fourteenth 
recular weckly meeting of the Anti- “poverty 
society at Horticultural hail last nie cht, a brief. 


: address wits-delivered by Samuel Brazier, and 


Pr ofessor Hamlin Garlaneé read and discussed 
selections froin Vietor Et ugo’s Works. A. busi- 


“hess meeting followed the addresses, and, ‘the - 


club formaliy accepted: the invitation of the 
New York Anti- -poverty society to unite with 
the league. A permanent urganization was 
eife ected by the adoption of a constitution and 
by-laws. John R. Roche wasre-elected presi- 
dent and E. M. White seeretary,and the remain- 
ing offices will be filled next week. Theconsti- 
tution states that “the object of the society is: 
to spread a knowledge of the truth that God 
has made ample prevision for the needs of 
all men during their residence upon earth, 

‘ud that involuntary poverty is’ the result: of. 
the human Jaws that allow individuals to. 
claim as private property that which the 

reator has provided for the use of all.” It 
Was announced that the Rev. O. P. Gilford of: 
the Warren avenuc (Boston) Baptist church 
would address the meeting next Sunday! ss 
evening. 


The Henry George Land Club of South 

Brooklyn. 

A number of residents of South Brooklyn 
united to organize the Henry George. 
land club, with: temporary headquarters ak 
393 Sackett street.. The club will be abso- 
lutely non-political, and hopes to attraet to 
its meetings that large class of citizens whu, 
though yet unwilling to: accept the doctrine 
of the single tax on land vy: tines, 
to listen to the arguments in its faxor.. 

The club will hold regular weekly meetings 
on Tuesday evenings. At each meeting | rs he 
chapter of “Progress and Poverty” will be 
read, to be followed by discussion, in which - 
visitors as well as members will be invited ta: 
take part. Whenever possible public meet-_ 
ings will beheld, at which the great economic: 
questions of the day will be’ debated pro: and. 
con. 

The club rooms are open every evening and 
will be welcome without special in: . 
vitation. Amons the orfanizers of the club 
‘are Messrs. John. Muir, John Edelman, L. Ee 
Smith, John Maclagan, Joseph. Kehoe and €% © 
T. Christianson. : 


One of the Men nominated bi the Old Pare 


ties will be Presideut, and Members. of 
_ the United Labor Party Should be Free 
‘to Express their Choice Between Thenie. 
HENDERSONVILLE, N. C.—I hope the united 
inbor party will not make a presidential nome. 
ination next year. One. of the two mew. 
nominated by the old parties will be the next 


“president and every vuter should express his: 
p &; ¥ 


choice between the two. Our purty should. 
mike nominations only where there isat least 
A tichtine chanee, working elsewhere simply: 
to arouse intellizent interest, and secure in- | 
telligent cersideration of the principles we 
advocate. : U. nul HITNEY Brow. 


A Christmas Present ‘for Dr. McG lynn. : 

The meeting of the MeGly nn. parishioners of 
St. Stephen's parish, held on Friday of last 
week, being: u sort of Christrnas celebration, 
was, if pessiOe more crowded than ever. 
, announced that he had pre- 
200, raised during the 
last few weeks by. subser iption. The speakers 
were John d. Bealin, who: has: not attended. 
the meetings for several months on: account 
of sickness, and whose return was warmly 
welcomed, Mrs. Marearet. Moore, George 
Smith and Edward MeDermott. Chairman 
Feeney presided. 


‘Lonis Fr. Posi oe ot ins in . Political Economy. 


The class in political economy now being 
conducied by Louis F. Post under the auspices 
of the Anti-poverty society, already bids fair 
to be amarked success. About SiXty pupils 
are regular in their attendauce, and all show 
intellizent interest in the study they have un- 
dertaken. The class are now enguged in the 
consideration of the liws of pr oduction. T he 
Sessions are held every W ednesday evening 


: _ Ne Bargain With the Oid Parties. 

Ew York Crity.—I think we ought to 
Hap ke an independent nomination next year, 
even if we have to write our ballots. out 
Our principlesare bound to spread. When wa 
make aconvert we hold him. It- may take. 
longer than. we. could. wish, but let. the pro= 
‘gress be in the right direction and free fram 
anything like a bargain With the old parties, 

‘Epw ABD HAYES. 


aim ie tenet Sinn et 


The w cdge-is Enrered, and We 

7 Keep taunting on. itn 

_ Norrouk, Va.—Lam in favor of a presiden- 

tal. candidate first, last and all-the time. A 

eandidate, a vote; no candidate, no. votes 

that’s the proposition. We have a wedse en- 
tered into the old parties. With a candidate 


we cun continue to maul; without a candidate 
the wedge will loosen. R. B. ALLEN. 
“Will Have a Candidate Even. if He Has to 

Call. a Convention. of ‘One to Make. the 

Nomination. 

AEENNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Hugh. 0. Pentecest, 

Tue STaxparp of December 17, expresses 

my views exactly. If our party docs not put 
ad presidential tick in the teld “Lshall hold a 
little nominating cOLY on of my own. 
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trict will also discuss the propriety of mom: | 


Tt has . 
been suggested us a third objection that if 
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ANTLPOVERTY. 


OR. M’GLYNN AND HENRY GEORGE AT 
THE THIRTY-FIFTH PUBLIC MEETING. 


‘Pestimeniais From the Members of 1. 
Srepheu’s Parish—Chairmau Feeney Pree 


sides—-Dr. McGlynn Shows that the Fanda- 

mental Principles ef Christianity are the 

Same as These Advecated by the Anti- 
 Peverty Secicty—Henry George en the 

Secial Situation. ° 

The Academy of Music was decorated with 
evergreens iast Suaday evening at the thirty- 
fifth public meeting of the Anti-poverty so- 
ciety, in honor of Christmus, and there was a 
holiday air about the bright toilets of the 
ladies and the cheerful faces of the men. 
Miss Munier swung her baton with more than 
usuzl vigor, and there were extra features 
of the music. The bouse was crowded in 
every part. Henry George announced that 
on the 15th inst. a benefit would be given to 
SMliss Munier by the Concordia chorus and the 
Anti-poverty society. Among alJ, he said, 
who had taken purt in the movement, no onc 
had worked harder—he thought he could 
say no one had worked as hard—as Miss 
Munier. Leaving her position as leader of 


‘St. Stephen's choir, she had for the greater 


part of a vear devoted the principal part of 
her time to the purpose of furnishing music 
to anti-poverty meetings. She had refused 
the pecuniary compensation tendered her, 
und a benefit ought to be given her that 
would fill every seat in the Academy. Mr. 
George then introduced, as chairman for the 
evening, Mr. John R. Feeny, chairman of the 
parishioners of Si. Stephen’s, who had re- 
anained so unswervingly lova!l to Dr. Me- 
Glynn, and who only a few days before had 
tendcred hima check for $1,200 as a Christ- 
nas present. 

Mr. Feeney had only spoken for a moment 
wien Dr. McGlynn entered. He was greeted 
with tumultuous applause, the vast audience 
rising, the ladies waving handkerchiefs and 
the men cheering. Two large floral orna- 
ments were handed up to the stage. One 
large wreath of red and white 
flowers, the “other a cross and anchor about 
Your feet } higi with the inscription in purple 
aud red letters, *‘Froin St. Stephen's purish- 


fevers to our beloved pastor, Dr. MeGlyan.” 
Adittue girl carried a bunch of white flowers 


te the doctor on the stuge and the applause 
Was renewed. 

When the plaudits for Dr. McGlynn had 
aquicted dowa Mr. Feeney said he congratu- 
Javed St. Stephen’s parishioners that the Anti- 
poverty socicty had granted them the oppor- 
Sanity of having a family gathering of its 

anue friends to show that Dr. MeGiy un Was 


ee ol a crashed out priest Who could be starved 
me Gite sttbjection. 
~- Catholics of St. Stephen's 
wight in defending him, and they would cou- 
~tiuue to do so while they w 
“Feeney said he 


The true, representative 
felt that they were 


re alive. Mr. 
was devoting himself to the 
windication and restoration to bis functions of 
‘a pure, pious, holy pricst. When St. Stephen’s 


_ parishioners should be successful in that mis- 
- sion, when they 
 gtothe altar of St. Stephen's, their tusk would 

still be “the Jand for the people.” 
_ tributions at St. Stephen’s hall for the past 

<eleven months hud all been voluntary, and 
“the donations had poured in. 


suw Dr. MeGlynn ence more 


The con- 


The Concordia chorus next sang the exul- 


~ tation hymn, after which Mr. Feeney iutro- 
duced Dr. McGlynn. He began by reading 


Alfred Domett’s hymn describing the birth 
eof Christ “in the culm and silent night, in 
the soleinn midnight centuries ago,” and then 


 gead Tennyson’s poem on New Yeur’s eve, 
-“*Ring out the old. ring in the new; 


ring out 


the false, ring in the true.” The reading was 


received with applause, after which Dr. Me- 
aGlynn spoke as follows: 


Iu the sulema midnight centuries age,” 
when Christ was born, new hope was born to 


‘a aworld ready to perish by the weight of its 


doubt, its misery and its sin. But the Father 
in merey and in 
Jove, could not forget his original werk, und 
therefore would He give evidence of the 
great. love with which He loved His own 
handiwork, no matter how strangely fallen 
And He who was born 
iu that stable centuries ago, in the calm and 


‘silent anidnight, tells us that God so loved the 


sorld—a world so steeped im sin, a word 
guilty of strangest apostacy, a world steeped 


anthe Jove of the things of time and sense, 


and having but little thought or love for the 
things of the spirit—that He wouid give for it 
His only begotten son. But it Were unworthy 
of the Maker to forget His work, to ignore His 
own image stamped indclibiy upou this first 
flower of all His creation, this highest of all 
iis visible works, this compendium and this 
mouthpiece of the visible universe. 

It is no new truth for you, dear friends, 
whether you be of that flock to which it was 
wy uuspeukabic happiness to minister for 
twenty-one years, or members or guests of 
this Anti-poverty society, to hear fr u this 
platform tbat God bas made us in his own 
nage and likeness und that that likeness is 


an our spiritual part, in the capacity to know | 


the truth, to love the geod, to enjoy the bean 
tifal, and that therefor e We were made in the 
imae of God, that we might Know and love 
and enjoy him, the infinite, the eternal, the 
ideal goodness, truth and beauty. Ib were 
unworthy of the Father not to honer at all 
times and everywhere His own sacred, in 
deiible image. And since mun, abusing his 
free will, forgetting the heavenly destiny te 
which he was raised, would sink again to the 
Jevel of the brute, the Father, to bring man 
back to God, must send his well beloved 
son to take our image, that man, made im the 
image of God, having apostatized from God, 
should be broucht back to God again by God 
coming in the image of mun. 

It was to bring man back to God, it wus to 
teach all men to recognize, honor and revere 
in themselves the image of God that Christ 
was bora in the solemn midnight, centuries 


ago. It was to make good the Father's love, 


und to forbid the lusts and passions of the 
flesh, the errors of the mind and, if you 
choose, the enmity of Satan, to mur the 
Father's work. It wasin a manner worthy of 
the majesty of God out of the very poison to 
extract the antidote, from the very errors 
and wanderings to bring out amore perfect 
truth, after the jarring, the discordant notes 
of humaa history, to make human hearts fee! 
the interests of others, to do to others as we 


would have others do to us, to seek rather the 


Jowliest than the highest place, to ant ticipate 


_ others in honors and in benefits rather than 


Lo assert any imagined right of our own, to 
Jose not our time in seeking revenge for evil 


done us, but to endeavor to heap benetits 


upon the one that has injured us that we 


“aay win him to the love of the Father. It 


was to teach us to revere in every human 
being, and, if you will, most in those indi- 
vidual members of the human family who are 
most degraded and debased, physically, 
inentally and morally, the image of God; and 
<0 sorrow the more, to grieve the more in- 
consolably because the image of the Father 
is so debased, so smirched and so distorted; 
zud to find in the crimes, the miseries, the 
injustices of man but a new inducement to 
hunger and thirst after justice, to do battle 


1 
' hastening the eoming of the kingdom of 
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few who were with us at the start will be 


for the right, to give ourselves no rest as 
long as we live, doing what we can to re- 
dress the wrong and to hasten the coming 
of the blessed day foretold by saints and 
sages and promised by Him who was born on 
this blessed night, to do what we can whil2 


heaven on earth, to deserve the reward that 
He promised to those who shall seek to pro- 
mote His blessed interests, to hunger and 
thirst for the coming of that day of perfect 
justice, that even here we may begin to taste 
the sweetness of that reward of which He 
promises us the fullness some time, some- 
where, when he says, “Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after justice, for they shall 
have their fill’”) (Apptause.) 

There can be nomember of this Anti-poverty 
society, no guest of this society here to-night, 
even though he never have called himself by 
the name of Christian, who must not feel his 
mind elevated and his heart purified and stir- 
red to its deepest depths by the lessons taught 
in the simple gospel of Him who was born in 
the midnight centuries ago. The quarrel of 
the world with the Christian church, with 
Christian kingdoms, with the ministers of 
Christianity, has never been a quarrel with 
Christ. It has never been a quarrel with 
those beautiful, simple teachings and precepts 
of His blessed gospel. It was a wonderful 
thing told by a bishop in a recent gathering 
how | he himself had learned that at a meeting 
of workingmen, while the name of the church 
was hissed, the name of Christ was received 
with rapturous and vehement applause. (Ap- 
plause) There are men here to-night of every 
denomination of Christians, there are not a 
few here to-night who are children of that 
glorious race that gave to us the highest and 
most wondrous inspired literature of religion 
of all the ages, so that the Christian priest 
and monk can find no higher utterance for 
their most enraptured spiritual thoughts than 
in the magnificent poetry of the saints, the 
seers and the singers of Israel. (Applause.) 

And 1 am reminded by this thought that on 
#@ not very remote occasion I had the pleasure 
of standing on the samc platform with a dis- 
tinguished member of that race; and he spoke 
in Wondrously beautiful and touching and elo- 
quent language of the mission and the char- 
acter of the work of Him who was born in 
the solema midnight centuries ago. And he 
rebuked the thuught of those who say that 
masses Of men are discontented to-day with 
religion, with Christianity, have lost. faith in 
its teachings, hope in its promises, conlidence 
in its munistrations, because the intellectual 
skepticism and agnosticism of the cultivated 
elusses has percolated down to the masses. 
“Away with such rubbish!” said he. “It the 
masses to-duy are alienated from tbe 
Christian churches it is because the Christian 
churches and the Christian people sv often 
tail to appreciate the spirit, to obey the pre- 
cepts and to follow the example of Him from 
whom they take their name.” (Great ap- 
plause.) *‘Let Christians,” he went on to say, 
“let Christians but believe the doctrines, obey 
the precepts and imitate the example of Jesus 
of Nazareth and there shall be but few agnos- 
tics in the world.” (CApplause.) 

Dr. McGlynn here referred to the fact that, 
though it was not the purpose of the Auti- 
poverty society to set upa new religion, its 
cardinal principal was the essence of all true 
religion. He continued: 

The world is out of joint. | The times are 
waNing ill, There is unrest: that bodes no 
good for the future of society aud our civili- 
zation. Men feel that they siand, as it were, 
upon the brink of u horrid chasm, and they 
shrink back affrighted. And in this peril of 
society, in this want and misery, We sec many 
perishing of hunger, we see many stalwarv 
arms that seek employment in vuin, we see 
vast multitudes—millions and tens of millions 
of inen—whose weary, ceaseless toil brings so 
little requital. The world is hungering for 
sumething better; is hungering for rest, for 
repose, for love, for culture, for virtue. And 
so the world cries out: “If there be a God 
will He not have merey upon his creatures 
Can He have forgotten His original work” 

Let us vindicate Christ in the world. Let 
us be doers as well as preachers of these His 
beaveuly doctrines. Let us do what we can, 
friends of the Anti-poverty society, vou meu 
aud women that sit upon this platform and in 
this ball to make practical the teachings of 
Christ. Let us do what we can, not by vio- 
lence, but by persuasion, by example, by earn- 
est cifort and by fervent prayer, to raise up 
the lowly and to beat duwn the proud, to 
break down the barriers, and to bring the 
whole hutnan family into a more perfect 
knowleage of the Father and a more biessed 
union with His spirit. It is for this that we 
aretostrive. It is thisthat gives unspeak- 
able comfort to our hearts. It is this that 
gives so clear a light to our minds in the 
midst of the Weariuess and the crosses and 
the disappointments and the darkuess of life. 

Civilization is almost synonymous with and 
coincident with Christendom. It has been 
largely the work of Him: who was born so 
long ago, that woman to-day enjoys that 
deference, that esteem, that reverence, that 
she enjoys only in Christian lands. It is 
largely, chicfly, to Him that the slave every- 
where has owed his emancipativo. It is to 
Hin that. the world owes those gentle chari- 
ties, that it cannot forget, even in the midst 
of the ignoble pursuit of interest, of pleasure, 
of velf and power. 

’ While on other occasions we have said se- 
vere things against that so-called) charity 
that will make charity consist tov largely in 
merely alleviating, palliating, sorne of our 
social evils while actually fostering the root 
of these evils, yet should it be our kindly of- 
fice this evening to sing hymns of praise to 
Him who has taught the world the inestima- 
ble preciousness of the Waifs, the strays, the 
outeasts of human society, the blind, the 
lame, tie feeble, the insaue, the useless aged 
vnes, the helpless little ones. While it were 
a great mistake, a mistake that flisa large 
part of the office of this societv to com 

but, to make charity consist. chiefly in 
that, while it should consist in the mugnifi- 
eent love of justice for God’s sake and for 
wan’'s sake, yet we find in these precepts and 
in this teaching « Wondrous practical object 
lesson to teach to all men the infiuite pre- 
ciousness and sanctity of every human life, 
of every buman soul. The test of the 
strength of a chain is its weakest link. 
Aud so, by teaching us the preciousness of 
these despised ones He teaches us with singu 

lur potency the preciousness of all human 
life, the ineffable dignity of every human 
soul, the sanctity of the image of God in each 
buman being, utterly regardless of the acci- 
deuts of its condition. It is the tcaching of 
this Christian society that makes possible, 
that makes universal, the hope of so large a 
portion of the human family of the coming 
of a better day, that has changed the 
human attitude from one of retrospection to 
one of expectancy of a better time to come. 

The world is looking on for the coming of a 
better day. It is looking for the millennium, 
whether actual or figurative, for the golden 
ave to come that shull be the reward of the 
sorrows, and the cares, and the burdens, and 
the battles of life, borne and suffered and 
fought by His people, by the men and the 
wonien and the children who throughout the 
Christian ages have believed His word, and, 
even as they died, never relinquished their 
hope of the coming of a better day. 

It is because this Anti-poverty society has 
caught, as if with new freshness, this spirit of 
the Master, has by a special and a loving 
providence of God been called to feel with 


new potency the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man; it is therefore that this 
vast hall is crowded Sunday after Sunday, 
that the name of Christ and His teachings and 
the blessed prayer that He tauzht us to utter, 
are received with such tender, loving, and 
rapturous applause. It is a new thing at 
which men wonder, and yet it is but the old 
thing, it is but the perception of the spirit 
that conquered the world. 

Great applause followed the conclusion of 
Dr. McGlynn’s address, and it Was some mo- 
ments before Mr. Feeney could introduce 
Signer Ducenzi, who sung the tenor solo 
“Noel,” by Adam. The singing was of a high 
order of excellence and the singer was called 
out again with vehement applause and con- 
strained to repeat the solo. Myr. Feeney then 
announced that on New Year's night Dr. 
McGlynn and Henry George would address 
the Anti-poverty society and their guests ai 
the Academy of Music. 

Then there were calls of “George!” 
“George!” from all parts of thehouse. Henry 
George arose and was welcomed with a shout 
of “Merry Christmas!” from the gallery, at 
which there was renewed applause. When 
quiet had been restored Mr. George said: 

It isnow almost ninetcen ceaturies since 
over the stable of Bethlehem in Judeu the 
angels sang that message of peace on earth 
and good will to men. Almost nineteen ceu- 
turies, and yet to-day the standing armies of 
the world are greater than ever before, the 
money expended on military preparations is 
larger than ever before, the tariffs that aimat 
preventing the intercourse of nation with na- 
tion a 2 higher than ever before. (Applause.) 
AS We celebrate the festival, as we think of 
what it means, as we ponder on the truths 
that our good priest has so eloquently 
told us, let us also resolve that we will pray 
with that prayer that St. Augustine has said 
is in work; to tear down every thing that 
stauds in the way of peace and good will 
over all the earth (great applause); that the 
time may come: when men may beat their 
swords into plowshares and_ their spfars 
into pruning hooks; that the time may come 
when every human being shall be regarded as 
an equal child of God; that the time may 
come when there shall be in the world no un- 
deserved poverty, when every child shall 
enter upon his heritage and when for every 
human being there shall be opportunity to de- 
velop his higher nature. (Great applause.) 

The “Adeste Fideles” was then sung by 
Madame Di Carlo, the Concordia choir sing- 
ing the chorus, in which the audience also 
joined. This was enecored and the exercises 
concluded with the singise of “The Cross of 
Our Crusade,” all the audience stunding and 
joining in the hymn. 

After the close of the meeting members of 
St. Stephen’s parish 2nd many others in the 
audience clambered over the footlights on 
the stage and surrounded Dr. McGlynn 
to shake hands aud wish a merry Christ- 
mas. Others turned their attentiou to the 
flowers und made short work of the tributes 
to Dr. McGlynu, uearly every one carrying 
off some floral memento of the Anti-poverty 
society’s first Christmas. 

Through some unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing what would have been an interesting and 

appropriate feature of the occasion was omit~- 
ted. Miss A. M. Brown,. one of the most 
zealous members of the society, had at great 
personal trouble and expense prepared a 
beautiful set of Christmas decorations for 
the stage which, had her design been car- 
ried out, would have presented the ap- 
pearance of an evergreen bower sprinkled 
with snow, und fronted with the text, 
‘‘Peuce on earth tomen of good will.” But 
by some blunder Miss Brown was at the last 
moment retused. permissiou to erect the 
decorations; and before the mistake could be 
rectified so much time had elapsed that the 
erection Was impossible. Miss Brown, who 
had worked all night hastening her prepara- 
tions, Was naturally much disappointed, but 
bore her ill luck patiently. 


Changing His Field of Action, but Firm of 
Mind and Purpose. 

The Fourth ward association of the united 
labor party of Brooklyn met on Friday even- 
ing last, aud received with regret the fol- 
lowing letter of resignation froin its presi- 
dent: 

‘by the wemibers of the Fourth ward associ- 
ation of the U. L. P.—Gentlemen: Forced by 
exigencies of business to resign a position 
whose duties have been an honor and w hose 
labor a pleasure, permit me to thank you for 
your uniform courtesy and consideration. 
Though as far removed from you as one can 
be and yet remain in this country, believe me, 
Ushalfever take a warm per sonal iuterest in 
your alfairs and deliberations. Permit me to 
express the hope that in the future, as in the 
past, the watchword and war cry of the as- 

sociation will ever be: “The land for the 
peopie:” Uutil we have this allelse is vanity. 
Sincerely yours, H. T. Wui1re. 

Mr. White has been an carnest worker in 
the cause, and will be an acquisition to the 
party in San Franvisco,. where he goes to 
mnake bis home. , 


The Nincteenth Ward Association of Brooke 
lyn Discuss the Taritl and the Land 
Tax. 

On last Friday, the 2 ad, the united labor 
party organization of the Nineteenth ward of 
Brooklyn met at 1t5 Walton street and dis- 
cussed the question whether the advocucy of 
free trade should be the present policy of 
Jand and labor reformers. A. G. Sullivan ar- 
gued for free trade and Messrs. Murphy and 
Sayre took the protectionist side. The ma- 
jority of those present seemed to favor free 
trade, and of lute several staunch protection- 
ists huve been converted to the free trade 
idea. The feeling is that a turilf protects 
monopoly only aud that the abolition of du- 
ties wouid force us to tax and so destroy mv- 
novoly of all kiuads. 

The association is trying to arrange for a 
new and better meeting hall, aud contribu- 
tions tothatend are requested from mem- 
bers who live in the ward. 


Pat Up a Candidate and Give the Rank and 
File of the Party a Chance toe Show Their 
Pluck. 

NEPONSET, Mass.—I hope it will finally be 
decided to make a nomination. There has 
not been a@ movement since the uprising 
against slavery that has drawn men to its 
ranks as this is doing, for principle alone and 
why should a party made of such material be 
afraid of showing its strength? 

I do not believe the democrats, asa party, 
| have arrived at that point where they have 
the courage to advocate free trade. So let 
us have & “presidential candidate; put up any 
good and able man, and I think we will show 

that the rank and file have got more pluck 

than some of their leaders give them credit 
for. Q. A. LoTHROP. 

Wants a National Convention Called te 

. Settle the Question as Soon us Possible, 

PorTLAND, Me.—Thos. A. MecCann’s letter 
in THE STANDARD expresses my sentiments. 
We should run a presidential candidate next 
year. 

Of course a national convention is the time 
and place to settle this matter, and I hope 
and trust that one will be called as early as 
is consistent with the best interests of the 
Cause. P. H. GoRDoN. 


Believes that the United Lubor Party Mast 


LANDLORDISM IN ENGLAND. 


Boston, England, Dec. 9.—Certain instances 
of social conditions here may serve to show 
what landlordism means when population be- 
comes dense and society hardened. After 
that carnival of sycophancy and snobbery 
last June, the queen’s jubilee, a relative of 
mine, the wife of a large tenant farmer, told 
me how it was that the jubilee was celebrated 
in their village. It had been decided not to 
celebrate, as some thought it all humbug and 
others very lukewarm; but shortiy after the 
landlord of the place sent over a sum of 
money and an intimation of his desire to see a 
celebration; and, said my informer, “What 
could we do,” so the necessary loyalty was 
manufactured 

Among the villagers and farmers one may 
frequently hear the expression “I live under 
Sir John or Lord So-and-so,” meaning they 
are his tenants; but I often think that the 
literal meaning is the true meaning, and in 
more scnses thanone. The known influence of 
every lundlord is enormous, but the unseen 
power is greater still, Once it was a mutter 
of course for every tenant to vote as the 
landlord directed, and even now, with the 
utmost secrecy in voting, the power over the 
tenant is but little diminished. So long, so 
persistently and successfully have the land- 
lords used their power that great numbers of 
the tenants have come to really believe in 
every social injustice or legal iniquity that 
the landlords uphold, and fight for the main- 
tenance or establishment of them with more 
zeal than even the landlords themselves. 

Through the farmers the landlord can bring 
greut pressure to bear on those poor down- 
trodden creatures, the agricultural laborers. 
And this influence is used without stint. ‘The 
farmers threaten them with dismissal from 
employment if he suspects they are likely to 
vote for liberal or radical candidates, and so 
well known is this intimidation that liberal 
candidates often feel it necessary to debate 
upon the ample and complete secrecy which the 
ballot affords. How helpless the tenents are 
whenever landlords exert the power that the 
mere ownership of land gives them is well 
illustrated by the failure of two acts of 
parliament passed for the special protection 
of the tenants. These two acts were the 
agricultural! holdings act and a bill to permit 
tenants to trap or shoot ground gume. 
The first of these measures wus for the 
purpose of cumpensating the tenunts 
for unexhausted improvements and the  sec- 


‘ond established the right to destroy game 


without consent of the landlord. Where the 
tenants have leases this legislation has been 
of some small benctit, but us the great niajor- 
ity of tenants are subject to six months’ no- 
tice to quit, they dare not assert the rights 
the luw gives them. The country is nuw 
sulferiug very keenly from industrial depres- 
sion, and this, and the keen competition of 
American produce has resuited in a decrease 
in the money value of the rent of agricultural 
lund. Asa consequence of this Wwe have the 
most dire predictions of ruin from the land- 
fords and very pathetic appeals to uur patri- 
otism and sélf interest, urging us no longer to 
be rnined by adeluge of cheap forcigu pro- 
duce. 

To hear some of the melancholy speeches 
from the landlord party one might almost 
think that the landlords were the most ill- 
used class inthe nation. But, nevertheless, in 
spite of hard times the rent, measured by the 
true standard (the proportion of produce), is 
almost as great as ever, and in the large 
towns is steadily augmenting, while at the 
samme time a vigorous strike against a re- 


duction in rent is maintained by the landlord 


farming some of the land uta loss. During 
the past few yeurs thousands of farmers have 
been ruined by the attempt to pay impossible 
rents, and the capital of those who have sur- 
vived the ordeul has undergone a fearfut 
diminution, but the only remedy that the 
landlords propose is a tax on foreign corn and 
release of lund from every species of taxation. 
The truth is that the landlords are ready to 
confiscate every interest but their own, A 
tax on food or clothing they call protection, 
buta tax on Jand would be confiscation. 

On tbe whole, however, the aspect of affairs 
here is encouraging. The Irish question is 
having a great educational effect on the Brit- 
ish democracy, and, whether the Irish get 
home rule soon or late, they are certain to 
keep up un agitation which is likely to bear 
good fruit in the future. There is also, here 
and there, evidence of the growth of correct 
ideas on the land question among the radical 
element, which is steadily increasing its as- 
cendancy over the liberal party, Only the 
other day [saw in the Tites some transla- 
tions froin the Welsh vernacular press of ar- 
ticles that plainly advocated the doctrine of 
equal rights to the land, Aud many utter- 
anees of members of parliament show that 
there are sume who long tou be free from 
purty pressure on this great question. 

ROWLAND HILt. 


Go Right on and Finish Monopoly. 
PLAINFLELD, N. J.—At the risk of durken- 
ing counsel let ine add a word concerning the 
much discussed nomination for the presidency. 
Those whe would make no uomination argue 
it seems to ine, from the standpoint of the 
few, the intelligent f.w, however—the salt of 
every movement for reform—who having 
once perceived the justice of a measure work 
for it: persistently though victory should not 
be even within sight. Their purpose, as J 
understand it, is by steady, healthy accretions 
to build up around the nucleus of the 72,000 
already segregated a solid, homogencous 
party which, once m power, would stay. To 
this end they would try to tideover the next 
presidential campaign, holding the party to- 
gether if possible by concentrating effort on 
congressnien, hoping by this course to bring 
the party into such a condition in) regard 
to members and discipline that it would 
enter the campaign of “92 with come 
hope of success. Jn any normal condition of 
affairs this would probably be the wiser course. 
But it scems tome that the posture of af- 
fairs isnot normal. There are continvencies 
in the near future which may, probably will, 
make it necessary for large numbers of per- 
sons Who now look upon the united labor 
party as merely a gang of communists to cast 
in their lot with us for very self-preservation. 
There is every indication that the big tish will 
shortly begin to eat up the little ones. The 
enormous aggregations of capital now going 
on under the name of pools, trusts, ete.—a 
movement which has only just begun to 
gather rapid headway—can have but one ob- 
ject, an object which will soon become appa- 
rent to the class above mentioned—to individ- 
uals in business, unassociated firms, retailers, 
und small producers of every sort. When 
the latter find that the monopolists have them 
by the throat they will flock to the standard 
of the only party that offers relief. For all 
such he must keep open house. We must not 
leave them to cast about at that critical mo- 
ment, ‘uncertain where to go. Nor must we 
permit either of the old parties to steal our 
thunder by slipping one of our sound planks 
into its rickety platform, as it will surely at- 
tempt to do if it finds us as a party partially 
disbanded. We must stand ready, with plat- 
form perfected and thoroughly advertised 
and candidates named, to take advantage of 
the stampede when it comes, The intelligent 


with us then also, for they are always to be 
counted on, being of the fiber that fights 
right on, though nothing but a corporal’s 
guard is left. In other words, if we wish the 
co-operation of men who will be driven into 
our ranks by thei necessities and afterward 
held there by their slowly educated convic- 
tions, We must furnish them with just such a 
mechanism for the expression of their politi- 
cal faith as they have been accustomed to, so 
that the transfer from the old to the new may 
be rnost easily made. 

We may take a lesson right here from one 
of the shrewdest political managers our 
country has known—Abraham Lincoin. 
shrewdest, because when a moral question is 
brought into the arena of politics he is always 
the shrewdest politician who takes the most 
direct and candid way of solving it. He saw 
early that slavery was doomed if any strug- 
gle should be provoked. He simply an- 
nounced this as his individual conviction and 
as inevitable from the constitution of things, 
but took no step to urge it on, even after he 
was elected president. Al! through the first 
year of the war, however, he kept strict 
watch of the popular feeling. As the 
national purpose concerning the institution 
began to gather head he quietly provided 
means for its destruction, but took no overt 
action. When the popular will became un- 
mistakable he issued his provisional proclam- 
ation. Then followed the proclamation 
proper, with a united north behind it anda 
million men under arms to enforce its pro-. 
visions, and slavery was swiftly Swept: into 
the limbo of departed tyrannier. 

The conditions are much the same now. 
The united labor party desires the abolition 
of private pruperty in land, and serves its 
notice through its platform. Tie monopolies 
that thrive upon the evil only grow more in- 
solent. The party answers by issuing its ulti- 
matum and marshaling its forces. When the 
nation, roused to the assumption of its sove- 


reign function, turns to give the hydra of mo-. 


nopoly its finishing blow, it must find ready to 
its hand, not a rusty weapon, not even a 
capable weapon only, but a familiar weapon, 
serviceable entirely and keen with recent use. 
To my way of thinking, the united labor party 
should not even sleep on its arms. 
issue at once three days’ cooked rations: and 


Isay. 


SEEKING FOR ADVICE. 


A Methodist Layman Aoseuie to the Editer 
of the “Christinn Advocate’. ta Say 
Wherein He is Wrong in Advocating the 
Single Tax on Land Values. 

Rev. O. P. Fitzgerald, D. D., Evitor CArisé- 
ian Advocate, Nashville, Tenn.—Dear Editor 
and Brother: From my boyhood I have been 
taught to esteem You as 2 wise counselor as 
well asa faithful and consistent. minister of 
the gospel. Tam glad to say that I still re- 
gard vou as I have done “frou my youth 
up.” For that reason [ come, respectfully, 
reverently, as to an elder brother and friend, 
for counsel and lisht on w shat Iam persuaded 
is & Most vital subject—yvital, not only to the 
cause Which is dear to you and to me,. ia 
Which you are a prominent worker, but to the 
world at large, the people of every ecclesi- 


~astical faith and of no ecclesiastical faith. 


and the subject in the superiicial, 


Did I think you eapable of dismissing ma 
not: to say 
flippant, manner which L rearee to ‘see. so 
many of our ministers ‘are ¢C ing, TP would 
save the time and effort required. to Wrive 
this letter. But [am persuaded better things 
of vou, Dr. Fitzgerald, a nd believe that you 


-will readily respond in this, our-ume of need, 


and: help us, for thousands, yea, hundreds of 
thousands, join me in asking your aid to 
reach safe, wise and Christina conclusions 
with reference to the subject under _ consider- 
ation. 

Recently you deliver ed an ‘address of wel- 
come to a convention of _proniinent educators 
assembled in the city of Nashville. Among 
many good things swhick: Fou said: I note the 
followi bg: 

You will not be satisfied until- ‘goriethiige is 
done to insure a more cqual distribution of 


| the benefits of common. school education. If 


It should - 


forty rounds, order ull its forces into line and: 


throw out skirmishers. 8. H.R. 


Hold No Parley With the Forces of Evil. 

TorRONTO, Can.—Writing, as I do, from. the 
most conservative city in’ a conservative 
country I feel that in judging by my sur- 
roundings I am not likely to err on the san- 
guine side. -We have watched your campaign 
from start to finish, and although some ex- 
pected a larger voie, yet those best. qualified 
to judge. were surprised by the manner in 


which you held your ground in. New York. 


city and advanced the banner through the 
state. We know also that not one member 
who was really a George man has turned. his 
back. 


We know many who have. joined since. We , 


know that if funds were wanting for another 
election to-morrow we cowd send dollar for 
dollar from the self same sources and more 
besides. We have heard nothing, but ict us 
get at them again, and next year we will 
make the running livelier. 

Now, why is there any doubt about nomi- 
nating a presidential ticket? The idea of us 
being a laughing stock is absurd. The enemy 
are too keenly alive to the real strength of 
our position to indulge in much laughter. The 
prohibitionists, far from being a laughing 
stock, are a model for us to take pattern by. 
They deserve the credit and praise of all 
honest men for the manly way they have 


| tional 
equality they simply propose to-employ the 
‘reasonable and peaceful method of taxing 


fought losing battles often to victory, even | 


if we do not altogether agree with their plat- 
form. If we do notnominate a presidential | 
ticket we are toa certain extent lost sight of 
‘and swallowed. If we do stand out bold and 
clear before the worldand our: ideas wita us 
can we advance our fight better than in the 
turmoil of a presidential election?) Whenmen | 
are being persuaced from one idea to another 
let us hold no parley with the. forces ‘of’ evil. 
Let us neither give nor tuke quarter. Let our 
watch word be for “Home and. Freedom,” as 
in the olden time “For St. George and Merrie 
England.” R. CARTWRIGHT, 
Vice President Toronto A. P. S.& 


The Pioneer United Labor Club of Oswego. 

Osweco, N. ¥.—The Pioneer united Inbor 
club of this city isina flourishing condition. 
Our membership is steadily increasing, and 
we intend to place a fuil city ticket in the 
field next spring, and I think we will succeed 


in electing a majority of city officials pledged - 


to land and labor reform. 

Last fall we polled s7L votes: for Henry 
George. We were not thoroughly organized 
at the time, and the doctrine of land for the 


people was not so well understood as itis at - 


present. Earnest, thoughtful men 
our ranks, and all our members -are working 
hurd for recruits. Tracts. are~ distributed 
freely, and converts to the land and labor 
party are made daily. Our meetings hercto- 
fore have been held in the Seanien’s univa 
hall, but hereafter will be held in a suite of 


are joining 


rooms kindly placed at our disposal: by our. 


president, Mr. James Ry~n, which we intend 
to fit out as readiug rooms. «Members of the 
club will contribute books of 
everythiog will be done to increase our mem- 
bership. Our mectings are held every Tues- 
day evening, and we hope soon to have some 
eminent speakers from headquarters to assist 
us in Carrying on the good work. 
ALEX SKILLIN, 
Treasurer Pioneer Land and Labor Club, 


What the Treasury Surplus Represents. 


BALTIMORE, Md.—In a recent sermon one 
of our most prominent preachers, after enu- 


all kinds, and 


merating many causes for thankfulness to: 


God, struck one that, to me, was rather 
amusing. He thanked God. for the 3105,000,- 
000 surplus in the treasury. 

LT could not belp thinking how much paiiper- 
ism has been caused by ‘the taxation Which 
that surplus represeuts. 

The average earuings of workingmen. are 
but little more than $300 a year. This surplus, 
therefore, represents a year’s lebor of 850,000 
men; and supposing each wage eurner to 
support « wife and three children, the year’s 
support of no less than 1,75¢,000 human beings 
swallowed up by my friend the clereyman’s 
is ‘cause for thanksgiving.” Of course the 
same view cun be taken of “the whole system. 
of tariff and internal revenue taxes. 

Wa. U. Hint, M.D, 


Stand Up and He Couuted. 

Susont, R. I.—I say let the voters for the 
principle stand upand be counted in the coming 
presidential election. I sometimes think that 
the members of our party do not even yet 


fully comprehend the meguitude of the work 


involved in the effort to establish the princi- 
ple on which our platform is based. 
; J. INGRAHAM. 


All in Favor ofa Nomination. 
JACKSONVILLE, Ill.—The new crusade has 
many friends here, though as yet they are 
unorganized, and as far as I can learn. they 
all favor a presidential nomination... 
DANIEL E. PIERSON, 


antares be trans 


the. stute. isthe educational. unit ina state 
school system, then all the ehildren of the 
we should be treated as nearly alike as 

ossible. She should not- make children of 
ent and only step-children of others, She 
should not give universal education to a few 
and deny the rudiments. of. English to the 
many. Let all the children have “their bread 


‘and milk before you give pound cake and 


plum pudding to any. 
My information is that the utterance of the 


words quoted elicited hearty. applause, as it 


was proper they should have done, for they 
are Wise and. brave words and contain the 
essence of the gospel truth upon which all 
Christian faith is founded, viz: “God is no 
respector of persons;” that. is, as .we undere 
stand it, He has no favorites amonz His chil- 
dren to whom He would “give university ed- 
ucation” while “denying rudiments of Eng- 
lish to the many.” Now, doctor, there are, as 
T have already indicated, a large uumber of 
our brethren who claim that our social mas 
chinery is so adjusted that. a comparatively 
small number, by monopolizing the earth, 
from which all must draw the means of sub- 


-sistence, are enabled to enjoy the “pound 


cake and plum pudding” of life- while the 
many are denied the “bread . and milk,” or, if 
they get the bread and milk, iti is ‘stale bread 
and skimmed nil. 

These brethren are honest anil reasonabie. 
They do not demand that the superior ad- 
sferred to them, as: some 


thoughtless. persons. claim they do; they 


-simply demand, as the children of a commou 


Father, with reference to the things essential 
to life, what you justly say is due to the 
children of Tennessce with reference to educa 
privileges. To bring «about such 


land values and relieving everything else, 
They subscribe fully to the scriptural doc- 
trine that “if aman wall not. work neither 
should he eat,” so it. cannot. be claimed thas 
they desire any advantage. 

sre these brethren right. or wrong , doctor? 
If right, aid them in their elfor t to secure to 


all the children (of God) their bread and milk 


before giving pound cake and plum pudding» 
toany. If they are wrong tell Se wherein 
they. are Wrong. . 
I-urge you as a Christian, asa éibizan: asa 
“brother, turn not a deaf ear to your brethren, 
I have addressed you through Tue Stanp- 
ARD for the reason that many of those who 
are thinking on this subject look to its col- 
umns for information. I am sure the pub- 
lishers will give you the space: necessary for 
your reply. Necessity forces me to use for 
the present a nom de plume. Give the aid 
asked and Tl. thank you in a’personal letter, 
Fraternally yours, A Metruopist Layman. 


What Could Any Man Do for Us More 
Than the Democratic President Is Ale 
ready Piedged to Dot 
Lthink we have found a presidential candi-: 

date. already at our hancds.. That is Mr 

mem aie Hes president already, ane ad 


entrance inte the stoughetas of snonepaly 
itself, Why need we vo further at this tine 
for a president?) What more couid a.man do 
for us now than.to commence reducing the 
burdens laid upon the existence and industry 
of.the people of the country? 

Let us.as a. politic: ul party de our best to 
elect representat ives in. congress to support 
the. proposition. of Mx. Cleveland, and. 
to. support further propositions. Let us 
ulso show ourselves in the state and. local 
elections of the coming year, and whatever. 
we dou, do it on our own tickets. ‘Thus. doing, 
there.is no danger but we can keep our lamps 
trimmed and burning till another presidenti: al 
election... 

We don’t want. to wear out Henry Georges 
by running hin. as ‘a candidate ail the time. 
Rather let us weur out Mr. Cleveland. 

When Clevelund stops short our movement 
will simply goon past him and without him. 
But meantime let us not. bee cramped by the 


‘idea that no. man cun do us any good unless 


he belongs to our own family circle. 
It is quite true that by running a. candidate 
of our: own we might reduce “the vote for 
‘Cleveland enough to elect Blame, and thus 


ageravate, ote evils that: afflict our iT COBRLEY, 


us “tlie Ole. ale xtion: for ae country. Bub 
if we obey our higher and iess materiag 
promptings we will not take this course. We 


will uot do evil that good my come. 


J. Be PACKARD. 
Side Land and baer Clab of 
; Chicago. 
Cuicaco, Ti.—We have started_a land and 
labor club on the north side arid had our 


The North 


first public lecture. last Wednesday evening 


-at No. 26.and 28 Clybourn avenue, at which 


we had a large and attentive audience. The 
speakers were Messrs. J. Z. White, president 
anti-poverty society, Ciarence Moeller, Mr. 
Cowdery and T. W. Whittler. The latter an- 
nounced the object of the club, saying that it 
was for the purpose of bringing about a more 
thorough understanding of the land question 
as expounded bv Henry George, to awaken 
interest. among the masses on this great and 
momentous question; and, in fact, to do any- 
thing and everything possible i in w peaceable 


‘and lawful manner to get this great question 


before the people in its proper. “licht. To ac 
complish this object it is the.intentioa of the 


club to give free lectures as often as possible : 
‘and also to distribute tracts aut THE BES ND: 


lectures. : 
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PLATFORM OF THE TNITED LABOR 
PARTY. 


Adopted at Syracuce August 19, 1887. 


We, the delecates of the united Ilzbor party of New 
York, in state cunvention assembled, hereby reassert, 
os the fundamental platform of the party, and the 
Dasis Op Which we ask the cooperation of citizens 
@ otber states, the following declaration of prin- 
cigjes adcpted on September 25, 1856, by the convention 
e@ egade and labor associations of the city of New 
York, that resulted in the formation of the united labor 
party. 

“Holding that the corruntions of government and the 
Ampoverishment of labor result from neglect of the self- 
@vident truths proctaimed by the founders of this re- 
public that all men are created equal and are 
endowed by their Creator with unalienable rights, we 
@im at tbe abolition of a sysiem Which compels men to: 
pay their fellow creatures for the use of God’s gifts to 
all, and permits monvupolizers to deprive labor of 
Matural opportunities for emplovment, thus filing the 
Rand With tranps und paupers and bringing about an 
mnnatural competition Which tends to reduce Wages to 
starvation rites and to make the wealth producer the 
Sodustrial slave of those who gruw rich by bis tail. 

“Holding, moreover, that the advantages arising from 
@ecial growth and improvement belong to societ¥ at 
large. We 2im at the abolition of the system which makes 
euch beneticent inventions as the railread and tele- 
@raph a means for the oppression of the people and the 
mggrandizement of an aristocracy of wealth and 
power. We declare the trme purro-e of covernment to 
be the maintenance of that snered mht of property 
Which gives every ore op porturn&ty toeniploy his kibor, 
@nd securhiy tha? besLallenjuy its fruits; to prevent the 
@treng from oppressiug the weak, and Ube unscrupulous 
fram robbing the honest; and to do for the equal Lenetit 
e@falisuch tines as can be better done by organized soci- 
ty than by individuals; and we aim at the abvlition of 
all laws wiuch give to any Cleuss of citizens udvantages, 
@ither judicial, tinuneial, mdusiria!l or political, that 
@re not equally shined by ali others.” 

We call upon a1) who seek the emancipation of Jabor, 
and who would make the American uniog and its com- 
ponent states democratic commcnwealths of really 
free and indcpendent citizens, to ignore all minor differe 
ences and juin with us in orgguizing a great national 
party on this broad platform of natural rights ana 
equal justice, Wede not sim at securing any forced 
@quality in the distributon of wealth. We do not pro- 
gpoue that the siute shall attempt tocontrol production, 
eonduct distribution, or in any wire interfere with the 
freedom of the individual to use his labor or capital in 
a@bhy way that may seem properto him and that will 
mot interfere With the equal rights of others. Nor do 
We propese that the state shall take possession of 
Zend and either work it or rent it out, What 
We propose is not the disturbing of any man in 
is boldiug or title, but by abolishing all taxes on indus- 
‘trv. or its products, to Jeave to the producer the full 
fruits of his exertion and by the taxation of land vaiues, 
exelusive of improvements, Io devotee: to the commou 
mee and benetit those values, Which, arising not frem 
the exertion <7 the individual, but from the growth of 
society, Lelong jusuy 10 the community as 2 whole, This 
imereased luxaiion of Jand, not according to Its area, but 
Boeeording to its value, must, while relieving the working 
Sarmer and smal] Lomestesd. owner of the undue bur- 
@ens Now imposed “upon: ahem, make it unprofita- 
Bletohold lind for speculation. and thus throw open 
@bundant opportunities fer the employment of labor 
and the building ap of homes. | 

“While thus simplifying government by doing away 
with the Lorde of ullicials required by the present sys- 
fem taxation and with its incentives to fraud and 
eerruption, Wwe would further promote the common weal 
a@nd further secure the equal rights of all, by placing un- 
d@er public contrel such agencies as are in their rature 
Monopolies: We would Lave our municipalities supply 
their inhxbitants with water, light and heat; we would 
Rave the genera} guvernment issue all moncy, without 
the intervention of banks; we would add a postal tele- 
@rapb system and postul savines banks tothe postal 
@ervice, 2nd Would assume public control and owner- 
@bipof those iron rouds which have become the high- 
Ways of tuudera commerce. 

While declaring the forezoing to be the fundamenta! 
Principles anid aims of the united labor parity, and 
While conscious that no reform can give effectual and 
permanent relief to labor that does uot involve the 
Regal recognition of equal rights to. natural opportual 
ties, We Nevertheless, asameasures of relief from some 
@ the evilefeets of ignoring those rgtis, favor such 
degislation as may tend te reduce the hours cf labor, 
to prevent the employment of children of tender years, 
to avoid the competition of convict labor with honest 
industry, to secure the ‘sanitary inspection of tene- 
Ments, Tacturies aid mines, and to put an end te the 
a@buse of conspimiecy Jaws. 

We desire uiso io-so simplify the- procedure of our 
eourts and diminish the expense of lecal proceedings, 
that the pour may be placedonanequality with the rich 
@nd the long dulays aviuch now sesult in scandalous 
Miscarriages of justice may be prevented. 

And since the ballot ts the only. means by which in our 
Pepublic ihe re2ress of. ‘Doiitical and social grievances is 
to be soucht, we especilly aana empbiati jeally declare for 
the adoption of wii is. inow Boats the “Australian SYS- 
tem of voung,” anorder that thee ectual seerecy of the 
ballot aud the relief of candidates for public ottice 
from the easy expers 2. how anposed wmpon them, 
may prevent brikerw and intimidation. do away with 
Practical discriminations au favor of the rich aml un- 
Scrupulous, 2nd Jessen the pernicious influence of 
Mooney in polities. 

In support of these 2ims we solicit: the co-operation 
@f all patriotic citizens who, sick of the degradation of 
politics, desire by cons 
gustsce, to preserve liberix, to extend the spirit of 
Sraternity, and te cleviirte tumanits. 


BIShOP BUNTINGTONS LETTER. 
In another column of THE StaNDARD 
appears'the open letier of Bishop Hunt- 
ington in defense of the church asso- 
ciation for the advancement of the in- 
terests of labor. It is a document which 
deserves the widest circulation. Manly, 
timely, und in ‘the true sense con- 
servative, it recognizes that grave so- 
cial problems ure pressing for solution; 
that in some way or another gross in- 
justice is being donetoa large ciass of 
human beings; und that the principles in- 
wolved are so essentially religious as to 
make it the solemn duty of Christian pas- 
tors. fo examine into the matter. that they 
may guide their flocks avighi, and apply 
their efforis to the end “that the class of 
workingmen shall be righteousiy put into 
such righteous conditions that they can be 
made righteous men.” Bishop Hunting- 
ton has approved himself a stalwart cham- 
pion of the association over which he pre- 
sides. He hias defended its existence, its 
purpose and its methods, and ie has done 


all this sy clearly, so logically and so ex- 


: 
2 
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stitutional methods to establish : 


haustively as completely to refute the 
criticisms of his correspondent. 


Yet, clear as has been Bishop Hunting- 
ton’s utterance, admirable as are the prin- 
ciples and methods of his society, it seems 
to me that there is still something to be 
said to which the members of the associa- 
tion may properly be asked to listen. 

Here are the principles and methods of 
the association, as stated under the signa- 
tures of the president and secretary: 

PRINCIPLES. 

1. It isof the essence of the teachings of 
Jesus Christ that God is the fatber of all 
men and that all men are brothers. 

2. God is the sole possessor of the earth and 
its fullness: man is but the steward of God's 
bounties. 

3. Labor, being the exercise of body, mind 
and spirit in the “broadening and elevating of 
human life, it is the duty of every man to la- 
bor diligently. 

4. Labor as thus defined should be the 
standard of socia! worth. 

5. When the divinely intended opportunity 
to labor is given to all men, one great cause 
of tbe present widespread suffering and desti- 
tution will be removed. 

METEODS. 

1. Prayer. 

2, Sermons setting forth the teachings of 
the gospel us the guide to the solution of 

every question involved iu the interests of 
labor. . 

3. The proper use of the press and the cir- 
culation of tracts as occasion may require. 

4. Lectures and addresses on occasions 
when the interests of labor may be advanced. 

5. The encouragement, by precept and ex- 
ample, of a conscientious use of the ballot. 


Sermons setting forth the teachings of 
the gospel! 

What are the teachings of the gospel 
which can be applied to “the solution of 
every question involved in the interests of 
labor?” Itis not hard to find them. In 
the Sermon on the Mount Christ explicitly 
detined the laws by which His followers 
should be governed in their intercourse 
with their fellow men, and emphasized 
them by the concluding warning that— 

Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, 
and doeth them, I will liken him unto a 
wise man, which built) his house upon a 
rock, . . . And every one that heareth 
these sayings of mine, aud doeth thein not, 
shall be likened unto a foolish man, which 
built his house upon the sand. 

Let any clergvman of the Church asso- 
ciation for the advancement of the inter- 
ests of labor declare these laws from the 
pulpit, and instruct his congregation that 
they are no easy going platitudes, mean- 
ing nothing in particular, but rules of life, 
to break the absolute letter of which 
is a sin, while to deny the duty 
to obey them literally is to reject 
Christianity; and sce what sort of effect he 
will produce upon his hearers. Let him 
sit down to write a sermon on the subject, 
and as he writes it consider what would 
happen if his congregation should pay 
heed to it. How would the laboring man 
fare in “‘the part of the vear when there is 
no supply of work” if he did as Christ dis- 
tinctly orders him to do and took no 
thought for the morrow, but left the 
morrow to take thought for the things of 
itself? How long would the well-to-do 
citizen's wealth abide with him if when 
any one would sue him at the law and 
take away his coat lie should follow 
Christ's plain instructions and ubandon to 
the plaintiff his cloak also? What would 
become of society if every Christian gave 
to him who asked and turned not away 
from him who would borrow? 

The members of the Church association 
for the advancement of the interests of 
labor will not dispute that the Christ 
whose precepts they are constantly urging 
their fellow men to obev really did lay 
down clear, unmistakable laws for the 
guidance of men in their temporal affairs. 
They cannot deny that, as society is at 
present constituted, a literal compliance 
with Christ's teachings is so absolutely im- 
possible that auyv preacher proposing it 
would be thought insane. They must ad- 
mit either that Christ's words were but 
idle breath, or that there is something 
radically wrong in our social organization, 
which miust be remedied before men can 
even begin to be Christians. 

Bishop Huntington ridicules the idea 
“that King David wrote ‘platitudes,’ and 
that St. Paul meant ‘nothing in particu- 
lar.” Buton every Sunday of the year 
the Christian ciergy proclaim, either by 
their words or by their silence, that Christ 
himself uttered “platitudes” and meant 
“nothing in particular.” They preach to 
their congregations «a Christ so loving of 
humanity that he gave His life for it, yet 
so careless of humanity that he mocked the 
| suffering He saw around Him on earth 

with senseless remedies and words which 

had no meaning. 
f 


In a certain sense the criticism of Bishop 
Huntington’s correspondent is justified. 
There is no call for a church association 
for the advancement of the interests of la- 
bor. Forthe advancement of the inter- 
ests of labor is a social question; and while 
the church, by implication or avowal, ad- 
mits that the teachings of her founder 
have no upplication to society as a 
whole, it must be worse than useless to 
seek to apply those teachings to a sin- 


gle section of society. Christ says 
to men, Do. certain things,—follow 
certain rules of action,—and I prom- 
ise that you shall not want. And 
after well nigh nineteen centuries the 


church of Christ surveys mankind, sees 
that the majority of them do want, sees 
that they don’t obey Christ's rules of ac- 
tion, and—organizes an association to find 
out what’s the matter. The problem that 
in truth confronts the church is wider, 
deeper far than that which the association 
for the advancement of the interests of 
labor are endeavoring to solve. It is the 
question of the truth or falsehood of the 
whole scheme of Christianity. If the ex- 
press promise of temporal blessings to 
mankind is a mockery and a delusion, on 
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what foundation can men build a hope 
that the promise of eternal bliss will not 
prove equally fallacious? If the direct 
commands of the Master must perforce be 
disregarded, how can it be expected that 
the exegetical commands shall be obeyed? 
Men ask, Of what use is this gospel you 
declare to us? And the church answers, 
Die and see. 
The church association declare in their 
statement of principles that ‘‘God is the 
sole possessor of the earth and its fullness; 
man is but the steward of God’s bounties.” 
Let them look around them and observe 
how the stewardship is administered. They 
declare that the opportunity to labor is 
divinely intended for all men. Let them 
imagine this declaration converted from a 
platitude toa living truth, and they will 
discover that a state of society is possible 
in which every precept of the Sermon on 
the Mount shall be joyfully obeyed to the 
letter. Mankind as a whole have violated 
a fundamental law of God. As a necessary 
consequence they find themselyes, as in- 
dividuals, compelled to the daily violation 
of other laws of God under penalty of 
destitution or death. When once the 
social crime is undone individual righteous- 
ness of life will become possible. 
T. L. McCREapy. 


HAVE DEMOCRATS THE PLUCK TO 
DO IT? 


‘The democratic party has of late been so 
little accustomed to conducting campaigns 
in behalf of any vital principles that a few 
words of friendly advice from those who 
believe that political parties representing 
no principles are obstructive — public 
nuisances may not be amiss. In the first 
place, the party may as well dismiss the 
notion that it can run with the hare and 
hunt with the hounds. Tariff reduction 
will surely benetit the many, but it is, for 
the time being, menacing to powerful in- 
terests that have long been accustemed to 
use governmental powers for their private 
advantage. These men are going to fight, 
and they know how to fight. They under- 
stand what the republican party has done 
for them and they will freely supply it 
with the munitions of war in order that it 
may continue the system that has built up 
their fortunes while impoverishing the 
country. The democratic trimmers need 
not think that they can fool the protected 
monopolies by any false pretenses. The 
men at the head of the industries fostered 
by government at the public cost are 
about the shrewdest set of men in this 
country, and the democrats in and out of 
congress cannot give them any points in 
lying or trickery. 

Neither can they fool the workingmen 
by any half hearted declarations of their 
desire to continue the protection of Ameri- 
can labor. The workingman who still be- 
lieves that the tariff is maintained for his 
benefit is going to vote for the republican 
candidate. He may not have much sense, 
but he would simply be an idiot, if wanting 
that kind of goods, he should pass by the 
shop which makes them its sole stock in 
trade to buy of the opposition shop where 
protective tariffs are decried. If the demo- 
cratic party is going into this campaign 
declaring that any tax on commodities 
protects labor, and that it is in favor of 
only a little less protection than the re- 
publican party offers, then it is going to 
be beaten, and it will richly deserve defeat. 
If protection is a good thing workingmen 
cannot have too much of it, and = they 
would be very silly not to vote the repub- 
lican ticket. 

. But the democratic party need not Icse 
the votes of workingmen because of the 


attitude into which it is likely to be 
furced by the presiient’s message. If it 


has any pluck or sense at all,” it can win 
more votes than it will lose on that issue. 

It can not proclaim itself for free trade, 

because it haus not vet learned how to raise 
a federal revenue without a tariff; but it 
can and, if it hopes to win ‘Jit, must deny 
that a tariff protects labor, The pro- 
gramme is a very simple one. The republi- 
can party proclaims that a high tariff pro- 
tects labor and that that is the reason, and 
fle only reason, why it favors a high taviff. 

This involves a stupid untruth, and all that 
the democrats need do is to show that it is 
an untruth. There is no real difficulty in 
showing this to a workingman as well as to 
any other kind of a man, The ability to 
comprehend a truth, clearly presented, 
does not depend on a man’s vocation, but 
on his honesty and intelligence. 

The workingmen aiready know that 
one-half of the republican declaration is 
false,—the pretense, namely, that the pro- 
tected monopolists who have perpetuated 
the tariff have done so from a desire to 
maimtain high prices for American labor. 
The numerous strikes and lockouts in the 
protected industries have opened their 
eyes concerning that matter. But many 
of them still believe that but for the sys- 
tem by which their bosses profit so 
enormously they themselves would be 
thrown out of work, and that there would 
be less money to divide among them; while 
now and then they do, for a time, secure an 
advance in wages. So long as they be- 
lieve this they will vote for the high tariff 
party, and when they cease to believe it 
they will desert that party in a body. The 
democratic party must show them that the 
tariff hurts instead of helping the great 
mass of working people. Every time the 
party does this it makes a vote, and every 
time it admits that the tariff, “up to a cer- 
tain point,” really protects labor it loses v 
vote itself, or makes one doubly sure to the 
republican candidate. 

Whatever may be the plan of campaign 
with which the democratic party enters 
this fight, its speakers, when they once be- 
gin to face audiences, will find that they 
must denounce and expose, and not at- 


tempt to defend, the protective theory. 
This the party must do or die. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOGLS. 


After the 1st of February next the 
children in a limited number of grammar 
schools in this city are to receive a course 
of ‘manual training,” the girls deing in- 
structed in the arts of cooking and sewing 
and the boys iu carpentry. The instruction 
is intended to be singularly thorough. The 
cooking course will include instruction in 
physiology, the chemical constituents and 
nutritive values of different foods and the 
best methods of preparing them, practical 
marketing, tests of quality. economy in 
the use of fuel and other matters which go 
to make up the ideally economical house- 
keeper. In the higher grades practical 
lessons will be given in ornamertal needle- 
work and dressmaking. The boys are to 
receive equally thorough training. They 
will learn designing, modeling, the use of 
tools and the elements of mechanics and 
physics. Jt is estimated that from 3,000 to 
5,000 children will receive the benefits of 
the course during the coming year; and 
should the system prove as successful 
as is anticipated it will be extended 
to all the schools in the city. The be- 
ginning of this rational system of fitting 
boys and girls for the work of men and 
women marks a new era in our educational 
system, and we owe for it great thanks to 
such men as the late Peter Cooper, Felix 
Adler, Courtland Palmer and the other men 
and women who have been pioneers in the 
work. Once introduced into our public 
schools, manual training is sure to 
be exceeding popular and to steadily 
make its way. From time to time 
new branches of instruction = will 
probably be added. The girls will be 
taught stenography and type writing, de- 
signing and engraving, bookkeeping, cor- 
respondence, ete.; the boys will be fitted 
for mechanical and civil engineering, 
printing, book binding, lithographing and 
other skilled oceupations. Instructed by 
carefully selected teachers, at a period: of 
life when their minds are peculiarly re- 
ceptive and their muscles easy to be 
trained, these boys and girls will acquire 
a degree of proficiency unattainable by 
any present. methods. Moreover, each 
child will be developed along the 
line of his or her special aptitude, 
and will run no crisk, as at present, 
of being foreed..into some uncongenial 
occupation. The boy-with an aptitude for 
carpentering will become a carpenter; the 
girl of artistic instincts will graduate as 
an engraver or designer, while she of do- 
mestic tastes will develop into a model 
cook and housekeeper. Each will learn 
just that sort of work for which he or she 
is best adapted; and the result will be not 
only a constantly increasing body of skilled 
workers, but a steady advance of the 
standard of excellence in every venetian 
of human industry. 


The benefits to accrue from. such a 
scheme are patent. If carried out. in its” 
entirety the boys and girls of New York 
who, a few years hence, enter upon. the. 
actual business of life, will do so with ad- 
vantages to which their parents have been 
strangers. Instead of having to serve te- 
dious apprenticeships at occupations chosen 
haphazard, or sinking into common un- 
skilled laborers, or devenerating into crim- 
inals and vagabonds, they will be ready to 
accept employment us artisans or in posi-. 
tions of responsibility at once. And their 
school training will have affected them 


as consumers as well as producers. - 
They will scornfully decline to use the 
ndulterated or innutritious foods, the 


scamped work on poor material, the taw- 
dry imitations of artistic products, which 
their parents contentedly accept and even 
They will insist on having good 
The squalor of the tene- 
ment house will revolt them. The grog- 
gery will offer fewer temptations. The at- 
tractiveness of pure enjoyment will grow 
with the capacity to enjoy. This is the 
bright side of the picture. Unfortunately 
the canvas is painted on both sides. 
Consider the condition of the artisan 
class to-day. If it is better than that of 
the .unskilled laborer, is if not because of 
and in proportion to the difficulty of acquir- 
ing the required skill? Itis one in which 
preparation for industrial war is varied by 
actual hostilities. In every trade there 
seem to be already more competitors for 
work than there is work to be done, and 
the effort of the artisan is to restrict this 
competition. To this end trades unions 
are organized, whose bottom principle is 
that when there is not work enough to go 
round, members of the union shal! submit 
to vo without work rather than compete 
with their fellows. To this end the 
teaching of apprentices is checked, 
and an agitation is beginning against 
the importation of foreign labor. 
When the quantity of work to be done 
diminishes, or the number of men to do 
it increases, wages fall; when the work in- 
creases, and the men diminish, wages 
rise. A great fire in which immense 
quantities of manufactured products are 
destroyed is a blessing to the trades that 
produce them; an invention which sim- 
plifies the process of production makes 
life more difficult in the trade which it 
affects; and the teaching of useful trades 
to the immates of our prisons is acknowl- 
edged by our law makers to be a legiti- 
mate cause of complaint on the part of 
honest men who work for their living. All 
this is absurd, of course; but the most 
strenuous advocate of things as they are 
will hardly dispute that it is strictly true. 
Now, what will happen when into a so- 
ciety existing under such conditions there 
shall be injected every year thousands 
‘of young men’ and women specially 


admire. 
things or none. 
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trained to various vocations, . sober, 
with all the advantage of having lived 
since early childhood in the city where 
they are seeking work? What will 
the carpenters do when every grani- 
mar school in the city shall be vomiting 
yearly a graduating class of certificated 
carpenters? 
the stenographers, and the wood en- 
gravers, and the engineers, and all the 
rest of them do when this flood of skilled 
labor shall be let loose upon society? 

These are questions as easy to answer as 
they are to ask. Economic conditions re- 
maining as they are, the resultant evil to all 
classes of honest skilled workers would be 
more terrible than if ail the criminals and 
prostitutes in the country should be con- 
verted into honest, hard-working people; 
and could only be equaled by the frightful 
results which would follow the sudden 
transformation of the whole army of 


citizens. 

What will the man who earns. twenty 
dollars a week do when half « dozen equal- 
ly competent men are offering to do. his 
work for fifteen dollars? He must do one 
of three things. If fitted to take the place 
of some other man receiving higher pay, 
he can try to secure that man’s place at 
twenty doliars or less; or he can consent 
to a reduction of his own wages to fifteen 
dollars; or he can abandon his job, and let 
the other man take it. Whichever course 
he may adopt, the result must be to 
diminish the net earnings of himself and, 
others; and when nis case is that of in- 
creasing thousands of his. fellow workers, 
the aggregate reduction will be increasingly 
large. Reduced earnings. involve reduced 
expenditure—a smaller demanc for the prod- 
ucts of industry—which in turn diminishes. 
the amount of work to be apportioned 
among wage earners, thus still further 
increasing the competition for. what 
work there Such will ‘be the ten- 
dency when the feeble barriers of trades 
unionism, already strained to. the limit of 
their strength, shall be swept away by the. 
rush of a generation qualified by educz 
tion for skilled occupations and with ae 
ficient self respect to make them unwilling 
to sink into criminals or alms takers. 


1s, 


When skilled labor becomes as conimon as 
“unskilled it will be as poorly paid. 


Andis there no menace to: society in 
all this? 
of the Evening Post, delivered ev cathedra 


tain an account of the proposed 
in school methods: 


As we have heretofore pointed out, there is 
nO: possible way of detecting an anarchist or 
agitator When he. lands from the 
steamer. The. worst cut-throats or bomb 
throwers are very apt to wear the mildest 
and: most studious expression of countenance, 
and are very often the best educated ina 
whole shipload. 


Remember that to the intelligence: of 
the Evening Post, the words “cut throat” 
and “bomb thrower” are synonymous.with 
and “labor  agitator;” and 
then observe that in the Post's -experience 
men of these classes are apt to be distin- 
guished by “‘studious expression” and su- 
perior education. Is there no warning 
here of danger in educating children to be 
discontented with their-condition without 
at the same time rendering it possible for 
them to emerge. from that condition? The 
reverse side of the picture is as appalling 
as its obve erse Is alluring. 


advance 


The fact is that.so long as:society con- 
sents to ignore the fundamental truth that. 
every human being has an equal right of 
access to the storehouse of nature during 
his stay upon this earth and no longer, so 
long will it be. confronted with just such 
paradoxes.as this. Restore to the children 
of our slums and tenements their birth- 


more thorough the industrial education 
given them the greater will be their pro- | 
duction of wealth; but to develop i in them 
faculties for producing and the 
qualities for enjoying, while denying them 
the right to produce or enjoy save by per- 
mission of specially favored men and 
women, who are given by our laws the ex- 
clusive ownership of the earth, is but ‘to 


discontent which. in some way or ano 
will surely find vent. the: Leone will 
fortimate indeed if the iine of lea. 


of justice z and equal rights. 


WORK TO BE DONE. | 
There is some de 


anger that the eon al 


system of 
the late election may fail to influence the 
legislature unless some organized: effort is 
made to push the reform. THE STaNDARD 
js circulating petitions which will doubt- 
less be numerously signed; but. petitions, 
though usefw, will not alone. force a re- 
luctant legislature to pass a bill that, con- 
fessedly aims to curtail the power of 
money in politics and to make pipe v 
difficult or impossible. 

The united labor party has thus far been 
foremost in pressing this reform on public 


no greater than that of other parties, and 
no party can have any interest other than. 
that born of a desire for clean ‘and honest 
elections. If the subject were once fully 
comprehended by our people, no party 
would dare to refuse to pass some bill that 
would assure the printing of ballots by the. 
state and absolute secrecy in voting, 

The principal question ts, how shall pub- 
lic opinion be educated and aroused? To 
do this effectively there must be some co- 
operation among. ali interested. . The 
Anti-poverty society has received the prom- 
ise of a prominent democratic advocate of 


What will the printers, and: 


tramps into sober, healthy, work-seeking | 


that the American farmer 3 is. fast exchan 


“among agriculturists. 


work in the frture. | 
tical minds: will appreciate the fact that 
Hearken to the werds of wisdom { 


in the very issue whose news columns con- | 
somebody el: 


for the. priv lege of doings so. 


the farmer, as a rile, hasn't. much future. 


editorial. space to 


hostility: bets 
* Ww Here. clas 


right in the bounties of providence; and the 


expression of favor toward the Australian 
voting made immediately after || 


whether, by tel mg the poor: ‘th 


attention, but its interest in the matter: is | 


“the system to deliver an add. ‘balers it 


industrious, eager for employment, and_| on this subject, and it has received a ‘Value ees 


able paper on the question from a prom- : 
inent republican, to be read on the same” 
evening. - _ Everyt hing is arranged but the 
date. 

This is very well, but. it is. not endugh: 
Republicans, democrats and: prohibitionists 
who desire decent elections and clean 
politics should co-operate in the effort to 
secure-a reform in our system of balloting. 
at this. session of the legislature, and the 
more perfect the co-operation between 
members of: all parties the greater will be 
the chance that such a bill can pass a ree 
publican legislature and. receive the signa- 
ture of a democratic governor. If our 
daily papers are really sincere in _theie 
advocacy of the Australian system of vot- 
ing they ought to stir up their readers to |. 
action. At least one reform measure 
should mark this winter's session of the 
lecislature. | 


The New York Times prints an epitome 
of arecent report of the commissioner ot 


| the Michigan labor bureau which is de- | 
cidedly interesting reading, especially to 


those who persist in. refusing to believe 


ing the condition of an independent land | 
owner for that of a dependent. tenant, 
The commissiouer presents. statistics of 
90,803 Michigan farms. Of these 43,079 
are: mortgaged for fifty-five to sixty per 
cent of. their assessed valuation, the 
vverage rate of interest being 7.2 per 
cent, ‘‘which means that they are paying. 
the morteugee his entire loan every four- 
teen years in addition to being held for the 
principal.” 


is a lamentable condition of affairs. and one 
under which no agricultural community can - 
maintain even the appearance of prosperity 
for any length of time. The Michigan farmers 


are’ seemingly engaged in a struggle to en-- > 


rich the money lenders of the state, instead 


of to render themselves independent, and the ae 


records show that their history is not peculiar’ 
The farmer will never 
wrest. a good inheritance from the ground |. 
until he is content to live within his means and 
ceases to discount the future by borrowing on 
the security of his homestead. — 2 


Apparentiy the Zimes imagines. that. 
the Michivan farmer mortgages his home- > 
stead for. the fun of the thing 


the present at the cost-of a- little extra. 
Men of more’ pra 


in. Michigan, ‘as. everywhere else. in the 
civilized parts. of our country, 
who wants to till the land must first pay 
ew ho deesn’t till the land. 
A. Michi. : 

generally means — 
“owner” of 


gan farmer's mortgage 
that. the original 


tion the promise of a heavy yearly pay 
ment.iwhich the farmer is bound to mak 
under penalty of having his license-t 


the soil revoked, and very often his hou: 
‘barn, live 


stock, etc., confiscated into th 
~ As for discounting the future, 


bare: wi tL. 


to discount.. 
The New York Commercial Bulletin of 
a recent date devotes a large portion of i 
the discussion of- the 
social question, That “the rich are grox 
ing richer, and the — Noor are. growing: : 
pucrer,” “it asserts, oe ; 


has been the refr ail ef pretty tanh all Eth 


‘publie uddresses. of w hich Mr. George: 


George’s. labor mov ement hes - lately 
provocative, as wellus the ‘text of about 


of the Sunday evening discourses that are d 


livered before the werkinginen’s Anti-povert 
society at the Academy of Music and echoed 
throughont the country. ‘The net result: of 


such impressions, which are permitted to pa 


unchallenzed, it is unnecessary to’ say, ts 

foment discontent and tv create a feeling. 
ween different elassesi in 2 coun 

es shave: no oficial ipepeornition: 


ti 


460. hineli tonentcd 
Bulletin Rasuly S 
‘and prove 


Great Bate 


thins, are ge 


mich ers 


awake in them a fi jerce ae of Punrest and [. mth 


ve els aims: 1s “not that th 
rer ewes ‘the ey € 


erent las “will ck swe I tow ; 


are as well off. as they have any 
expect, It Tay not be. doing: mG 
“foment discontent” than those who 
nize. the grievous attliction of hu 
and propose peaceful ant 
remedy for it. : 


ra 


Miss Munier’s Concert. 

Frequent rehearsals for the conce 
tendered. Miss. Munier by the Ant 
society in the Academy of Mu | 
evening. January 15, are now. being held ane 
a fine entertainment is promised. Tickets 
can be obtained at the room of. the Anti-vov- 
erty society, 30 Cooper union, at: THE STAN- 
DARD office, and from any of the members of 
the chorus. Admission tickets cost fifty 
Cents: reserved seat, tickets 31. 


Make New York the Battlefield Once Nore. 
ELLENVILLE. N. ¥.—W hy not fight it out. 
on the New York line?) Run a candidate for: 
governor next fall and test the question of an 
advanced \ vote for the principle of the single 
taxt 2 sae ss L. PURCELL. Q 


This, the Times goeson to say. 


,and that he. 
may have a season of wild eajoyment in > 


the man 


the > | 
‘soil, besides taking all the cash the farmer 
could scrape together, has exacted in addi- 
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ad 


TPVESBGHER WET 


mot exceed £1 ($4. 8S) a 


chronic. *“The poor are poorer,” says 


wt brotherkood and justice. 
“wrges on all the duty of supporting such 


“avealth created by labor; (¢) 


“porianee to the & 


aeal clubs had catled 2 
- @guiast the unjust imprisonment of William 
OBrien and came ia order riy procession to- 
_. Ward Trafalgur square. They were set upon 
oby the police and most brutally clubbed. 


ENGLAND'S JUBILEs 


Close following the glorious jubilee fes- 


tivities of her majesty the queen come 
‘discordant sounds of distress from the cast 
end. Tisough, as Lord Salisbury says, ‘the 
-¥ich can take care of themselves.” the poor 


are each vear becoming more miserable, 
and this very summer poverty, driven to 
desperation, made bold to thrust forward its 
gaunt face and rags as royalty passed in 
amperial magnificence from palace gate to 
sacred abbey. Since that summer day pov- 


verty has waxed apace, and as winter sets in 
the bitter cry of outeust London brings fore- 


bodings of unrest to the minds of the coim- 


_THE 


fense, convicted and sentenced to cetera 
months’ imprisonment with hard labor. Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, M. P., without any in- 
tention of committing violence, but wishing 
simply to make a test case, was so badly 
beaten about the head that a surgeon had to 
dress his wounds. He was arrested on the 
charge of assaulting a police officer, though 
he really only raised his arms to ward off 
blows. 

The Sunday following had been fixed by the 
Democratic federation for its annual out-of- 
door Cemonstration. Former meetings had 
been held in Trafalgar square, but a peaceful 
gathering there being out of the question, 
Hyde park was selected and permission ob- 
tained fur a procession through the streets. 
Notwithstanding this the police set upon 
a part of the procession as it passed 
along Holborn, and, seizing banners and 
smashing drums, put it to rout with blows. 


fortuble and well to do. The chill air and | One man, Alfred Linnell, was thrown to the 


‘he police ure making alleys, river embank- 
anents und bridges less endurable sleeping 
places, and the weary ones “move on” with 
‘sighs and muans. 


ground with such vicience that: he dicd a few 
duvs afterward from his injuries. 

Thus the chief commissioner of police has 
but to pronounce a gathering disorderly to 


What, though appeals are made for cast off have it scattered to the four winds. True 


‘>vo0ts, and sisters of Nazareth distribute 


— guantities of soup, and board schools break- 
“fasta quarter of a million children, and other 
poblic and private institutions keep 100,000 


paupers alive; still do the needy beat against 
che doors for relief und waifs and strays at 
nightfall creep uuder arches or lie duwn on 
doorsteps with famine gnawing at their 


Jer anajesty’s government says that one- 
aurd of the working classes in the east end 
mre out of work, and that the wages of arti- 
sans lucky enough to have employment de 
a week, while the aver- 
age wages of the common Jaburer are twelve 
shillings u week, out of which he pays four 
shillings a week in rent for a single room and 


another shilling in rates und taxes. Whether | St. George's hospital, and her 


‘Hehas work or not rent day comes around 
with dreadful certainty, and down he must 
pay or out he must go inty the street, though 


the other day a landlord contented himself 
with nerely taking the windows out “‘and the 
vchildren slept with the feg vuming in.” The 


born Englishmen are feeling the weight of 
that coercive power which the tor y govern- 
ment is using against the Irish across the 
channel, and common persecution is bringing 
the masses of the two countries closer to- 
cether. 
: But more important in its immediate re- 
L sults is it that “the condition of the able- 
| bodied poor has been brought home to the 
people in London by the meetings in Trafal 
gar square,” as Lord Stalbridge stated at a 
meeting of the Charity organization society— 
and thereupon came more talk of charity. 
All sorts of shin plaster schemes have been 
offered to cure the social cancer. Even his 
royal bighness, the prince of Wales, ia a tit 
of generesity, has sent forty pheasants to 
majesty 
the queen Phas granted leave to display her 
jubilee presents before the forlorn and 
lowly in the cast end early next year. It 
is to be hoped that much good will 
accrue tu outcast Louden from these acts of 
royal condescension; but in the meantime a 


-orst of it is that distress seems to be getting | registration is being made of the uuemployed. 


dn Que 
rority in the Congregational Reriew, “from 
the fact that their resources—thut is, things 
awn or scli~are less than they were a 
sinec.” : 
fcourse there is the workhouse, but the 
Mrusses semehow have a hurror of the place, 
and just the other day an vld couple, past 


seventy, flew into the face of providence and 


lately died of starvation rather than 
Ser separation ard monotonous toil there. 
evertheless, theugh the cust end writhed 


-svith pain and. misery, the west end might. 


have continued to revel agd fure sumptuousiy 
had uot attention been drawn to the wretched 
beings sleeping in Trafalgur square on’ suin- 
ger nights. Charitable peopie at once guve 
) which attracted many men out of em- 
nent. They came in numbers and began 

ger about the piuce during the day-time 


grievances. Neat Baers 
pluaing that involuntary Pos crty 


are rs ane Church Re- | 


black: flag and a red flags we ere | 
otbem and small processions were 


sanized sv that the poor murching through 
© sireets might impress the fact of their ex- 
ence anere plainly on the comfortable 
- ‘he Boece ee ered ees ey pro- 


Seu hat they were: Sidigorderly” and 
were uct cenpused of ‘genuine unemployed,” 


and. arrests became frequent. In October 
mm deputation from the cuild of St. Matthew, 
“gi Society 
wud uumerous lay members of the church 
of England, and of which Rev. Stewart D. 
‘“Headilam is warden, addressed u meeting, at 


Tepresenting sixiy. clergymen 


w bich these resvintions were passed: 


That whereas, the present contrast between 


“the condition of the great body of the workers 


why vroduce much and consume little, and of 
those clusses who produce little and cousume 
anuch, is contrary to the Christian doctrines 
This meeting 


meusures as will tend—(a) To resture to the 


"people the value which they give to the land; 


@) To bring about a better distribution of the 
To give the 
avbole body of the people a voice in their own 
Gevernment: and (aj) To abolish false stau- 
dards of worth aud dignity. 

That this meeting calls the attention of 
her anaijesty’s xovernment to the recent pub- 
a: statement of Professor Leone Levi that 

while population hus been increasiny ut the 


vate of ane per cent per aunun, production 


Rhus been inereasiug at the rate of fr om ten to 
davenly percent per annum, und tu ine ob- 
MOUS idiereice that the extreme destitidion 


oof many thousands of honest London work- 


aneu Is solely due to social mal-adjustment, 


cand urees asa temporary measure of relief 


that ler majesty’s ministers enforee on local 


authorities the epening of public works. 


Matiers went alone in this way for some 
time. Men out of work swelled the meet- 
angs and the newspapers began to attach im- 
gatherings. The comfortable 
classes bezun 16: get very uncomfortable until 


~ gnere rumors of “riots” and “‘risings” filled 


them with warm, and fually Sir Charles 


Warren, chief. commissioner of police, issued 
a vroclamativa prohibiting public meetings in. 
Vrafaloar square on the pretext that they 
tended to break the peuce and were terroriz-. 
any the neighborhocd. Thus were the “unem- 
plored” between the devil and the deep sea 


ae police on one side and starvation on the 
Other, 


‘Previous to the issuance of the proclama- 


tion the Land restoration league had adver- 


Uised a meeting for Nov. 11, and to muke a 
test case Mr. William Saunders, Rev. Mr. 
Hiesdlam and Siier s determined to carry out 
their plan. On the day appointed they went 
to Trafalgar square, and Mr. Saunders had 
hardly commenced to speak when he was 
arrested. But his case was subsequently dis- 
§uissed for the reascn thut, as there was no 
stututory warraut for the prociamation, be 


had committed) no breach of the law in 


Quictly addressing au peaceable meeting. 
Whea he. was iaken from the meeting Mr. 
#ivadiam stepped into his place aud moved 
these resvlutions: 


That a pr: ‘incipal cause of the poverty of 

2° workers—in England as well as in Scot- 
dane and drelaud, in ihe great inanufacturing 
ceaters as well asin the agricultura! districts 
—is the amvncpoly by the’ few of the land, 
whien is the common property of all. This 
Miceuinge therefore urges the workers to unite 
in sending tu parliament delegates who will 
alee that those who enjoy, the ase of land 

shall pay for the privilege vo its rightful own- 


er, ube peopie. 


Theu came the memorable 13th of Novem- 
oer, known as “Bloody Sunday.” The rad- 
meeting to protest 


A contingent of horse guards, called to assist 


| 


3 


{ 


{ 


| Through the activity of Mr. W. T. Stead, who 
in the Pell Mall Gazette daily defended the 
! rights of the masses in the Trafalgar square 
| t roubles, a law and liberty league was orzan- 
| ized to concern itself in all assaults upon the 
rights of procession, free speech, free press 
and personal liberty. The league embraces 
men of every political creed. At the first 
meeting Jacob Bright, M. P., presided and 
among the speakers and those on the platform 
were Willian Saunders, Rev. 8. D. Headlai, 
J. Tims, secretary of the Metropolitan radi- 
eal federation: H. M. Hyndman of the Demo- 


H 


cratic federation, William Morris, Professor. 


Hunter, M. P., Rev. Bo. Waugh, Dr. 
Parkhurst, Rev. John Morgan, Rev. J.P. 
| Gladstone and John’ Burns. This suciety 

quickly raised a fund of over. 31,500 and at 

once bailed out auumber of the unfortunate 
men hnprisoned since “Bloody Sunday.” But 

a greater work Was that. of registering tbe 

nume, uddress and occupation of every man 

and woman out of Ses Such wn ap- 
eration in-such a city was no easy task. The 


menibers of par liasient: were induced to help 


} in their districts, trades and labor orzaniza- 


tions Were interested, and eveu the police de- 


partment was: foreed to prepare for the work. 
Justin the nick of time a large commercial 


| firm. offered to defray the whole expense of 
opening an office ineach one of the sixty Lon- 
don parliamentary districts-and of hiring the 
necessary clerical aid. 
three days’ registration, before the plan had 
become well know n, 4,000 persons were re- 
wistered.- 

Itis probable that to meet present. distress 
relief works will be opened and-charity will 
be doled out. | But such measures, while -at 
best only temporary ip their 
moralizing both to those who give and those 


ee receive; and as long as dissatisfaction. 


allayed men are kept from looking for the 
souree of the evil. The hope of the future lies 
with such men as William Saunders, Rev. 
Mr. Headlam, 
C. Durant and a host of others in the 
Land restoration league who hold that 
England was made for all Englishmnen, and 
who ask what better natural right the duke 
of Westminster has to the most valuable laud 
iu London than bas the puniest child of the 
most miserable pauper. These men years ago 
set their faces against the iniquitots system 
which makes laud on which and from whieh 
all men must live the private property of but 
a few of their number, aud they have by 
public speeches, by the distribution of tracts 
and through the columns of newspapers and 
periodicals proclaimed ‘their faith far and 
wide. The Demeerat, a small bat bright 
monthly magazine, edited) by William Saun- 
ders, and the Church Refornier, edited by 
Rev. Mr. Headlam, have scattered the seed 
broadcast, and there is. likely before long to 
be a plenteous harvest. Converts are spring- 
ing out of unexpected places, and concerted 
action seems to be all that is necessary for a 
: very successtul propaganda campaign. 

As for the reasons for all this—why, it is 
that. men willing and anxious to work are 
compelled to degradiig poverty amid 
abuunding wealth. They are shown by the 
report of a reyal commission appointed in 
1885. to inquire into the condition of the work- 
ing classes and to suggest means for the 
housins of the poor. A brief extract: will 


+ suffiec: 


At present land av Panis for building in 
the neighborhoud of our ‘populous: centers, 
thougi its capital value is very great, is prob- 
ably] producing a small yearly retarn uutil it 
is let for building. The owners of this land 
are rated, not in relation to the real value, 
but tu the actual annual income. They can 
thus afford to keep their land out of the mar- 
ket and to part with only small quantities so 
as to raise the price bevund the natural nion- 
opoly price which the land would commuand 
by its advantages of positiou. AMeanutme the 
yeneral expendittive of the tuwn an improve- 
nents is lucreasing the value of their prop- 
erty. If this land were rated at, sav four per 
cent on its selling vaiue, the owners would 
have uw more direct incentive to part with 
it to those who are desirous of building, and 
aw twofold advantage would result to the 
community. First, all the valuable property 
would contribute to the rates, aud thus the 
burdeu on the oecupiers would) be dimiuished 
by the increase in the ratable property. 
| Seeandly, the owners of the building laid 
would be forced to offer their land for sale, “and. 
thus competition with one another would 
bring dewn the price of building land, and 
so diminish the taxi the sh: ipe “of cround 
rent, or prices paid for land which ts now 
levied on urban enterprise by the adjaceut 
landowners, a tax, be it remembered, which 
is no recompease for any industry or expen- 
diture on their part, but is the naturai result 
of the industry and activity of the towns- 
people themselves. Your majesty’s commis- 
sioners would recommend that these matters 
should be included in legislation when the haw 
of rating comes to be dealt’ with by parlia- 
ment 

This is signed by the prince of Wales, Pro- 
fessor Caird, Cardinal Manning, Lord Salis- 


in quelling the disorder, pranced around the | pur y, George J. Goschenu, Lord Cress, E. Dwyer 


Square, noW and again churging a too ventur- 
Suine crowd of spectators. Men and beys 
with no thought of vivlence were mercilessty 
beaten and hundreds were arrested, and in 
default of bail were flung into a dark and 
filthy dea te await trial, A number of them 
Were, Upon Lestimony of the very policemen 
who bad clubbed them und without being 
permitted to call ——— to their own de- 


Gray, Heury Broadhurst, Jesse Collins, Sam- 
uel Morley, Charles W. Dilke and others. 
Henry GEORGE, JR. 


Votes for a Fall Ticket. 
DetKoirT, Mich.—I am in favor of a full 


ticket, from coroner to president. 
S. G. Hows. 


en meme 


Asaresult ofthe first: : 


benefits, are de-- 
not, and, sv far.as they are 


Frederick Verinder, James ; 


eral | FROM THE BISHOP OF CENTRAL NEW | the 


YORK. 


Bishop Huntington’s Outspoken Apology for 
the Association to Advance the Interests 
of Labor—The Shadow that Overhanugs 
society—How the “Working Class’? Live 
—A Warning to the Episcopal Church not 
te Repeat the Blunder of the Roman 
Catholic. 

Taving Church. 

Dear Friend—You disparage an association 
lately formed by clergymen of the church to 
“advance the interests of labor.” Belongiug 
to that association and knowing what its 
principles und objects are, I am led to ex- 
amine your objections to it. 

1. You think such a society is not called for. 
Hitherto, when the shifting conditions of 
social life have disclosed some increasing 
aud alarming moral danger, or have de- 
manded some special and united effort to 
overcome wrong with righteousness, it has 
been thought wise and quite consistent with 
church principles to create combinations 
und measures for such a purpose, subject 
always to the general control of church 
authority. Webhave a considerable number 
of such novements and measures constantly 
pressed upon our attention. Each has its ad- 
vocates and supporters. The question, then, 
is Whether the present industrial, social and 
proprietary conditions in this country justify 
one of these combinations on the part of 
Christian preachers and leaders. Unless your 
rauge of observation differs entirely from 
mine you are aware that problems involved 
in the Conditions just mentioned, and growing 
out of them, are agitating the minds of the 
people of the United States, of every class 
and in almost every community, with unpre- 
cedented force. Statesmen, legislators, schol- 
ars, bankers, merchants, masters of enter- 
prise, householders, women, are anxiously 
eoncerned about then. The more corfiden- 
tial and reserved is their speech the 
Weightier is its import. With no disposition 
tu rulse a public alarmin they regard their own 
future and that of their children and of the 
nation With apprehensions amounting to fear 
Thousands of them rise up and lie down and 
shape their plaus ina concealed disquietude. 
Financial and domestic arrangements are 
silently made with reference to possible up- 
heavals. Forms of threatened evil, colored 
by bluod and flame, are in some places not un- 
faurniiiar tu the imagination. Anunumenutioned 
shadow rests on many festivals. Our daily 
press has its admonitions. It may be said 


Without dispute that these menuaces of trouble | 


to the order, safety and peace of human 
homes and human lives arise from the plain 
fuct-that the “classes” of mankind, the mem- 
bers of the social body. are not in a state of 
reconciliation aud harmeny with one another, 
are not living as a brotherhood. Notice 
then that the problems are as much: moral 
as they are fimuncial or economical. Do 
you believe that Christianity, in its oreunized 
und didactic and sympathetic operation, has 
nothing to do with them? Do vou think that 
this Christianity in its pulpits and other 
publications, in, its demonstrations of feeling 


wud action, isnuw dentine with them as far. 


usitcun, ofas far us7it ought to? Do you 
hold tht wll the existing societies in the 
church contemplate more important. ends or 
deserve more enccuragement than one which 
seeks directly to avert catastrophes of riot and 
anarchy by practically proclaiming that under 
the fatherhood of God all men of all elasses 
are brothers? If:the present alienation with 
allits manifest and muanifeld mischiefs has 
crown up uuder Christianity administered as 
It ts, is it mot permissible tu seck outa way of 
mending our mistake? You ‘propose Laissez 
faire, But Leisse? fitire. looks like destruc- 


‘tion. 


2. You are opposed ‘to tre sine or recog- 
nizing’ “laboring mien” as a Holass.” What 
this suciety proposes to de is to recagnize 
facts as ther are Whether we like them or 
pernicious, tu-try 
to getrid of them or to remedy them. We 
adinit all that vou can say of the difficulty of 
drawing a visible line between working men 
and idle nen, between rich and poor, between 
wu ciass of employers and acclass of the em- 
ployed. That dees not in the least alter the 
tremendous fact that these distinctions are 


‘actual, and that because of them, or in close 
! connection with them, there are enormous in- | 


justices and frightful sufferings for which 
somebody is accountable. Here is a man, 
my neighbor, Who works with his hands in-a 
shop, field or ‘factory, from ten to thirteen 
hours of every week day, and not faraway are 
several of his “class”? who must work more or 
lesson Sundays. He leaveshis house at early 
davlight with his dinner of the plainest food 
ina tin pail, or else his wife or litthe daughter 
brings him this at goon, no matter what the 
weather may be. His wife and children, nS 
soon as they are old) enough, work nearly as 
many hours as he does. Between wor king 
and trudying hours they are too tired ‘for 
much but sleep. They have little knowledge, 
few ideas, few books, nothing that ean be 
called intellectual exercise or delight, and 
sociat pieasures of only an inferior sort. 
Their life is mostly animal, a strugele for 
bodily subsistence or comfort, for the indul- 
gence of ar wants or pleasures. They 
ure poor; they ure always in a preearious 
states a sense of abundance is never. felt; 
nothing ts aceunmlated.. A part of the vear 
there is no ‘supply of work, aud. then itus all 


outge, with a scanty table, little fuel, dis-. 
; courayement, and much temptation to the 


tavern or saloon. If the man or one of the 
children is sick, «& physician, or a cordial, 
or, medicine, or needed nourishment 
ean be had only by running in debt. If wages 


are not paid to man or woman redress at law 


is hopelessly costly. [fa gross wrong of uny 
sort is inflicted justice is out of reach. If the 
factory shuts down, or the employer changes 
his business or his mind, or the “employment 
society” closes, there is nothing to fail back 
upon. Pew rent is out of the question. Now, 
Withyut- going further, a hundred thousand 
men and fainilies of this deseription make up 
a “elass.” It is frivolous or worse to quibble 
about names. Nota few of these men are us 
much dictated to as to what ticket they shall 
vote as if they were slaves. There is scarce- 
ly a place or a turn in their lives where they 
do not know that they are subject to some 
sort of exclusion er disadvantage or disabil- 
ity, not by reason of what they ere in char- 
acter or moral worth, but because they are 

“common laborers.” With the girlsaud women 


the case Is unspeakabiv worse, because for > 


\hese the alternative to self support by 
iil paid toil is shaine, debauchery, ruin. 
Thousands upon thousands of them are pol- 
luted every year in body and soul because 
they belong tu this “class,” and by the hus- 
bauuds and’ sons of women who belong to 
another “class.” Do not flinch, my friend, 
but face the faucet. Nouw turn to the “class” to 
which you belong. Take up, if you have not 
graciously dene it already, each one of the 
particulurs in the workingman’s jot which 


; 2 fave just named and compare it, itein 


by item, With the circumstances aud condi- 
tions and resuvurces und eajeyments in the 
daily lives of those all about you who do not 
hive by the Jabor of their hands alone and on 
the wages of capital. Will you venture to 
say that between the two there is not an- 
other inequality, than that of property, 
and yet one which property has done a 
great deai to produce? Will you pretend 
that this wide and deep guif of diiference is 
agreeabie to the heart and law of Christ or 
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the w will ol of God? That. it is caused by any of 
those qualities in men which Christ has ae- 
clared to be the only strength and glory of 
manhood and womanhood? That the privi 
leged or fortunate or well todo or wealthy 
are dearer to the Savior than the unprivi- 
leced? that nothing can be done to fill the 
gulf up, or to bring the classes nearer to- 
gether? or that the kingdom of God is not on 
the earth to do that very thing, and that 
church miristers and worshipers ought not 
to be about their Master’s business? 

3. You accuse this association of making 
labor itself and the profits of it a moral merit, 
of exalting it into a virtue: and you say, in 
the language of another, ‘The simple truth is 
that a good and unselfish and noble working- 


nan is just as worthy as a good and unselfish | 


and noble man who does not work, and he is 
no better.” Taking this sentence as you 
probably mean it to ‘be taken, it is, to be sure, 
“simple” enough, so sitnple indeed as to come 
very near to what you elsewhere calla “plati- 
tude.” But you overlook some needful dis- 
criminations. I have not myself happened to 
meet in real life or history many persons who 
did not work and yet were “good and noble 
und unselfish” persons, unless they were in- 
valids. Work that is honest and lawful, if 
not excessive and distorted, does tend to 
make men better, and so far it has a moral 
value. The barren, selfish laziness of un- 
counted men who happen to have much 
unearned money is an immorality of the 
same kind with the laziness of men who have 
little or none; it is a sin, But this society 
does not at all fall into the error you point 
out; it uses the term “labor” as siguifving 
shertly a certain social condition, but with 


no purpose at all of separating the work that 


the workingman does from the man and bis 
character. Quite the contrary; it insists that 
the class of workingmen shall be righteously 
put into such righteous conditions that they 
can be made righteous men. It intends to do 
whatever it is enubled to do in accordance 
with the laws of God in His spiritual kingdom 
and in the personal spirit and will. It means 
to discredit and abate all sorts of factitious 
claims to position, dignity or honor. As it 
would desire to stand in an attitude of medi- 
ation between the strong and the weak, rich 
and poor, capital and labor, having a mes- 
sage from God of warning and hope to the 
one just as much as to the other, so it 
would lift up its voice against the perils 
and sins that lie on either hand So far as 
it does this it will deserve the confidence and 
the thanks of both property and poverty, of 
political economy and religion. It serupu- 
lously shuns every political entanglement or 
allianee. We know nothing of any “Gospel 


of Labor” or any other gospel than that of | 


Him who preached His gospel in the syna- 
gogue of Nazareth, who fed the multitude on 
the mountain side because they were hungry, 
and whom the common people heard gladly. 


We shall not be surprised or diseconcerted if}. 
influential brothers stand aloof, some. trom jf.” 


convietion, some. from. indifference, some 


from policy. 


their lives are not the lives. of workingmen, 
or that they give a lareer portion of their 
time, their favor, their 
company, . to their 

ufflucut parishioners than to the ill-clad, 


ill-fed and ill-lodged,. we must. leave the | 


issue betweeu them-and their judge. Da what 
we willabout it, make what we omayx of ity 


weare not able to-Lide ‘from curselves what: EB 
stands out beyond question or-mistake on the |” 
pages of. Holy Scripture in Old. Testament }. : 
: Has no. Money to ‘Spare, but is Doing’ His 


and New—that in the divine economy we do 


find far. more. express. care, sympathy and t 
provision for the unprivileged than’ for the! 


privileged class. No exegesis can rub that 
sut of the text. The parable: of Dives and 
Lazarus was not an accident. St.. James 
wrote about rich men and poor men what the 
Holy Ghost bade him write. 


arrangements of our congregations, the pew | 
system and its practical results, the par- | 


echial system and its secular abuses, 
the composition of vestries, theg miluence 
ona spiritual economy of oa. millon 
of dollars, the proportion of space given to 
“workingemen” of unblemished repute and 
acknowledged devotion in our chureh con- 
ventions, and consider whether all that we 


apostolic Christiaus have to do is to leave | 


things as they are, hiding our inconsistency 
under soine sophistical generalities, and sneer- 
ing at those stewards, watching» and messen- 
cers. Who believe that having our ‘‘couversa- 
tion in heaven” means conforming human so- 
ciety and its institutions to the heavenly. pat- 
tern, and. believe that the church bas not 
gone bevond the need of being reformed back 
to its original charter and catholic commis- 
sion. 
“4. Nou are’so misinformed or so 
charge this association. with. discrediting the 
right of property and the accumulation of 
earnings. On inquiry vou will ‘learn’ that 
every. member of the society holds that right 
of property unquestioned and unquestionable. 


-Lameafraid you wre of that “class,” numer- 


ous and popular, who, in their nervous solici- 
tude to keep things pretty much as they ere, 


neglect to look below the surface of things both 


us they are and as they have been. It is a pity 
the writers and speakers who fling phrases 
right and left about socialism and communism 
do net take time to make a study of these quite 
distinet social and economical theories, their 
several varieties, and at least their modern 
history on the continent, in Great Britain and 


in America. It is too late to use catch words 
on this .grave subject in 


tervrorem. To. 
these toiling and self-deny-. 
ing oand. humble minded = pastors and 
evangelists, these “good men who have 
undertaken to form this association” are enu- 


say that. 


deavoring to “eonciliate the sucial and politi-: 


eal prejudices of the workingmen,” is just as 
far from truth and charity, just as absurd, as 
to say that the Trinity church. corporation is 
a land speculating concern which intends to 
buy up Wall street. The “dangers of preach- 
ing to the poor alone” do not uppear to have 
been formidable to the preacher of Galileeand 
Decapolis. Ihave lately read this comment 
on our infant organization; perhaps you agree 
withit: “The declaration of principles sim- 
ply says that ‘God is the sole possessur of the 
earth and its fullness; man is but the steward 
of God’s bounties.’ If that means anything 
more than a mere platitude, it would reduce 
civilized society immediately to a state of 
suvagery. The worst errors of the wildest 
socialists could hardly require a more sweep- 
ing abregation of all property rights than 
this, if it means anything in particular.” 
Now as the first of the two parts of 
that cited declaration is written explicitly in 
the twenty-fourth psalm by King David and 
is quoted by St. Paul to the Corinthians, and 


as the secend, Which conditions the steward- ! 
ship of man on the sole ownership of God, fel- | 


lows necessarily and logically upon it, ex- 


; presses the uniform doctrine of the whole 


chureh Catholic from the beginning, and is 
the theme of sume of its grandest sermons, 
we have then the original literary opinion— 
asthe Bible has not reduced civilization to 
savagery or abrogated all property rights— 
that King David wrote “platitudes,” and that 
St. Paul meant “nothing in purticular.” This 
leaves the society’s principles in tolerably 
good company, at least at the outset. 
Whether it accomplishes. much or little or 
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If it should happen that. in the | ~~ 
proclumation of the faith of the cross the rich | 
should be inade inere uneasy. in. their riches. |). 
than the poor in their poverty, whose fault is | 
that? If the conscicuce of some clergymen | 
should be pricked by a secret accusation that}. 


deference, their 
ecunfortable- and. 


Look’ into tne | 


rash as to | 


ton, Mo., which closed last Friday. ei 
that place I distributed many tracts and- de- 
livered severa 


1887. 


nothing I think you will live to say that it is 


likely to do no harm. 

Next to the fearless proclamation. of God's 
truth, and the faithful doing of Christ’s ser- 
vice, man by man, clergvman by clergyman, 
is the careful commending of our church, in 
its power and glory, to the people of this 
land. Before all the striving Christian de- 
nominations about us, that church, by its en- 
tire system of discipiine and worship, its cor- 
respondence and analogy with the legislative 
methods of the republic, its scriptural letter 
and spirit, and the impartial offices of its 
manly and godly prayer book, hoids a sin- 
gular vantage ground for gaining the inter- 
est, affection and confidence of workingmen. 
Of the two great bedies which might naturally 
be expected to share with us this magnificent 
privilege, the Roman Catholic and. the 
Methodist, the first has blundered, and the 
second is made tp too exclusively of one of 
the sections of society needing to be brought 
together to eccupy effectively the position of 
2 mediator. Both’ by apostolic derivation 
and intrinsic catholicity the opportunity be- 
longs fairly to us. We have not too well 
guarded that ‘trust. Shall we forfeit it by 
apathy, by timidity, by petty jealousies, by 
“untimely projects’—from which the Mora- 
Vian litany supplicates deliverance—by that 
let alone policy which dwarfs aspiration, 
stops advancement and deadens zeal? Lying 
on the table betore me are two fresh letters. 
just received from two men of gentle breed- 
ing who fairly represent the strong class of 


educated, vigorous, masculine young minds 


of the country, one of them actively engaged 
in a great publishing house in New York, and 
the other. the master. of an ample estate. 
Both of them tell me they were, until 
lately, unbelievers in revealed and_ historical 
Christianity. They were of that multitude 
which must be a puzzle to you—ready to 
greet with applause the name of Jesus Christ 
as a reformer, but thoroughly distrusting and 
so forsaking the church because of its sup- 
posed indifference to humanity and ‘its apos- 
tasy from its head. Both of them declare 
that within a few months past they have 
come to see: where they are, that there is a 
chureh where upright labor and not wealth is 


i made the ground of honorable standing, and 


Where they can worship “without wrath and 
doubting,” side by side with their brothers 
who come in coarse raiment, and with glad- 
ness of heart. Faithfully yours, 
F..D. Hustincto. 
‘sy racuse, Nov. 24, 1887. 


Homes tor the Homeless. 


t ALJ. H. Duganne. 


Homes for the homeless!” 
Our prayers still rise: 
Justice is faithful— 
and Truth never dies. 
Roses for nettles, : 
And plenty for dearth; 
HOMES for the homeless, 
On God’s free earth. | 


2 Homes for the orphan—_ 
-. The widow forlorn; 
Homes for the extle— 
...- Where’er he was born. | 
Give e us, O.country! 
Our right to the soil— 
ee Earth shail be gladsome. 
“With generous toil. 


Homes for the homeless— 

_ Who fainish for breac 
Earth for the.living, 
— And earth for the dead. 
> Give us our birthrieht, 
- O-tyrannous gold! He 
' ‘The Land is our charter— 

It shail not ee sold! .: 


“Share ot Work. 
SENECA Fans, N.Y. —If there is no. candi- 
date. for president in the united labor party 
What are men like myself going to do who 


‘have made a solemn vow to never vote for or 
with either of the old political parties. 
' by all means have a national: convention and. 
-put a full ticket in the field. 

tama cigar maker by trade, working at_ 
the table. Ihave no money, but lam willing 
' to work for the cause, as I am doing every 


I say 


day of my life. I am librarian of our club, 
and Tsee that all of cur books-are in cireula- 
tion ail the time. 


A farmer acquaintance whom I: was urging 


to-read ‘Progress and .Poverty” asked me 
the other day if we still kept our club going 
and. what we expected to do, anyhow. I 
said: 

“We intend to make the lend values of this 


und I.owant to say right here you farmers 
have got a mistaken, idea when you suppose 
you will have to pay the bulk of the tax. 
The centers of population will have to bear 
the biggest pars of it.” 

“Why,” said he, “how is that? What is.a 
small lot in the village or city compared to 
the acres in the country?” 

Isuid: “A single village lot. will, in. many 
cases, pay mcre than your whole farm. 


AN-“ACTUAL SETTLER” TO THE PRESI- 


DENT. 

_ AKCHER, Wyoming Ter.—To Grover Cleve- 
land, President of the United States—Dear 
Sir: Being prevented from going to Cheyenne 
to-nizht I thought I would write you a few 


lines. . As I helped to elect you in Nebraska, 


you will naturally be glad to hear from me. 
In your last letter to me, which you also 
sent to congress, you showed a lively interest 
in the the actuai settler and his land, and as 
the New York World and. other religious 
papers are giving you advice on the subject 
IL know. you will be glad to hear from aman 
like me; who is an actual settler himself. £ 

therefore proceed to give you a few points. 
The most successful actual settler is the 
man who makes a trip from some town in Ne- 
braska or Iowa, takes up 160 acres timber 
claim and 160 acres homestead, and then goes. 
back where he came from to. boon the coun- 
try. He will tell fairy tales about what good 
land. there is “out there’—that vou can raise 
71g byshels of corn to the acre, and that it is 
ridiculous for Henry George to be howling 
about land while he can get lots of it out there 
for nothing. A good deal of actual settling 
is done in the real estate offices of Lincoln and 
Omaha... Some actual. settlers work with 


demijohns in Kansas towns; others put in 


their time selling calicoes and groceries, and 


not a few putin their work of settling on 


farms three or four hundred miles east of the 
land on which they are “actually settling. 


All these i improve the country by letting ae 


people do the work and watching their land 


| of foresight, will be to stake out a buying’ 
{| ground for himself and family. After he gets 


tual settling. 


rise in value from a distance. 

Then there is the actual actual settler—the 
man who is fool enough to think that being an 
actual! settler on the public domain means liv- 
ing there. There are about five or six of this 
kind to a township. The actual actual settler 
wears biz ears, which stand at a pronounced 
angle with his head. He wears a hat in win- 
ter and a heavy woolen cap in summer; but 
he never wears a thinking cap at any time. 
He travels with a spavined horse and a 
balky mule hitched to a covered wagon; and 
as he goes west he winds his way in and out 
among the settlers’ houses, sometimes pass- 


ing as many as ene ina mileortwo. After 


driving past one or two hundred miles of 
“took “up” land, occupied. by barking prairie 
dogs and yelping coyotes, he gets down to ac- 
Having picked out a piece of 
the public domain ‘‘reserved for actual set- 
tlers” the first thing he will do, if he is a man 


sod enough piled up or a hole dug in the 
ground to live in he is ready to turn over a 


| half what is 


droughts, bail storms and: ¢ 


after he arrives. 


| few acres of prairie with a railroad breaking 


plow. 
and wait for the increase of rainfall, which 


He will then turn his children loose 


at-present is about ten-inches, or less than 
required to makea crop. This 
increase, judging by the experience of eastern 


if Nebraska, will. come. ine about. twenty-five 


years. After that, if he can dodge protracted 
crasshuppers, he 
will be able to make fair crops. 

“As for the actual actual settler from the far 


east, his method of getting hereisa little differ. 


ent, ‘though his prospects are equally brillian 


litchen stove, etc., into a bundle and take the 


Erie railway for Chicago. The. walking: is. 


said to be easier by that route than by any 


other. From Chicago to Omaha he can fol- 
‘low the line of the C. B. & Q. or R. LP. sat. 
| Omaha. change tracks for the Union Pacific 
“and travel west till he sees something white. 
“That. white is the snow on the Rocky 


_mountains, and I would advise him not-to take 
: up land up there, though statistics show that 


‘country pay the expenses of it: (tne country) 


There - more. land. in Seneca county by far- 


than in New York city, yet in the city. the 


land values amouut to more than 3100,000,000 | 


a year, Which isa good deal more than all the 
land improvements in Seneca county are 
worth in fee simple.” 

My friend was called away. at this stage of 
the argument; but he has promised to read 
“Progress and Poverty”. and Iam sure 
will do some thinking 

a Wa. H. ApDKINSON. 


Has Taken a Gouseace and Means to Carry 


it Gut... 


LINN CREEK, Mo.—For four montte L hace. 


been teaching 2 country school near Barnum- 
While at 


addresses on the single tax 


theory, which Iam confident’ will result 0 


much good. 

I find that men—men who would make an 
honest living—are always anxious to listentoa 
discussion of the labor. subject, and ex- 
perience has taught me whena man gets a 
taste of anti-poverty doctrine his appetite is 
never satisfied, nor can be, so long as poverty 
exists. IT have-been taught from childhood up 
to “look before leaping,” and when I made a 
contract vr took'a job not to cease laboring 
till it was completed. That is what I am 
going to do in the anti-poverty cause, not to 
quit work until every child of God has a 
chanceto go to the material of nature and 
abolish his poverty. TuHos. S. Hart. 

State Politics is our True Field. 

Cuicaco, l.—While I do not think that 
running a full ticket next year would be good 
policy, refraining from such a contest because 
of the possible development of free trade 
tendencies on the part of one of the old par- 
ties Would be, in uy opinion, very bad policy. 

It seems to me that state politics is our true 
field, for the reason that we can win in one 
state before we can ina majority, which we 
must do to be effective in congress, and, hay- 
ing been successful in one state, We can levy 
the single tax to the full rental value if we 
chuose, thereby stopping land speculation and 
giving labor und capital so decided an ad- 
vuntage as to compel other states, because of 
business competition, to adopt the single tax 
in self-defense. Following this, short work 
will be made of the tariff. 
JOHN Z. WHITE. 


actual settler 


che arity asa remedy. 


there is lots of-if. 

Inthis way, if he can walk twenty- five miles 
a day, it will take the actualactual settler only 
amatter of three monthsto get to that partof 
the public domain reserved for actual settlers. 
Then, if he has been accustomed to. farming 1m 
the city he comes from, he will need only 
about twenty-five years’ experience. . As pop- 
ulation and improvements increase, his land 
fand that of the speculator’s, too) will rise m 
value. ‘This will make turnips, squashes and 
cabbage grow better, and will also give the 
man who holds the mortgage on his:farm a 
chance to realize. : 

I have strung these few bits.of information. 
together, thinkin: they might be useful to you 
in your future correspondence with myself and 
the rest-of the American people... I will only 
udd. that the most comfortable way to be an 
and grow up With the country 
isto sit.in.a newspaper office and do your 
settling with pen, ink and paper. 
speetfully ’ 
A. G. Gron, Actual Settler. 


Rev: Hach 0. Pentecost at Bayonne. N. Je 
Barone, N. J-—The land and labor club of 
this city held a meeting at Schuyler hall, 


Bergen Point, on the evening of December 16, - 
to listen to un address from Rey. Hugh O. Pen-_ 


tecost on the question “Can poverty be abol- 
ished?” The audience was. a representative 
one, consisting of workingmen,. clerks and 


smali storekeepers. "A few ladies were pres-" 


ent. The local clerzy, who had been 
specially invited to attend, were conspicuous 
by their absence: 
president of the club, occupied the chair, and 


-intreduced Mr. Pentecest in a brief speech. 


Mr. Pentecost, after pointing out some of 
the most apparen ntzevils. of poverty, as seen 


to city tenement houses and elsewhere where, : 
men are compellec to he “rd. together, showed. 
the absolute |. inefficiency ‘of eleernosynary Pas 
‘The whole tendency of — 
‘the yearly pouring of millions: of dollars into: ~ 
the lap of charity is simply. to lower wages: 
and pauperize the recipients. The speaker 
labor organizations, though | 


pointed out that | 5 
they might succeed: for a time. im averting 


the: poverty. of their ow nh members,” could. 


effect nothing for the great mass of working: 
people, and must. themselves. be. ultimately 

defeated by the forees arrayed against 
them. He next shuwed. the impractieabil- 


‘ity of the remedies proposed. by the advo- 
‘cates of socialism and anarchy, and concluded. 


with an apt presentation of the arguments. in 
favor of the single tax on land values. 

The audience. were evidently tnpressed. 
with the discourse and evinced their appreci- 
ation by frequent applause. A. series. of: 
meetings of a similar character will be held 
during the winter. BAYONNE. 


Nominate a Full Ticket and Advocate the 


Australian Systenr.. 


Victor, Ia.—Here in. southeastern lowa E 


think we are all in favor of holding & con- 
vention at an early date and nominating a 
full ticket. The question of the Australian 


voting system ought also. to be considered. in 


convention. This last is a matter. of prime 
importance, and though it will be opposed by 
the corruptionists of the old parties, we can 


count on jts being supported by the: pro- 


hibitionists to a man. 

THE Stanparp of December it is, I think, 
one of the best numbers yet issued. Your 
dignified, calm and temperate remarks as to 


the advisability of our nominating a presi-. 
dential ticket’ for the next ciection were. 
doubtless. read with satisfaction and ap- 


proved by all t the friends of the cause... 


Coe | 0. F. LEW 


srmpaobnettatiins coon imotna mmeiine 


, His best plan, after settling - 
with his landiord, Is to tie his furniture, : 


Very re-'. 
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“Mr. Wm. B.. DuBois, the: — 
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AT AN ANTLPOVERTY MEETING. 


a Sanday Eventag at the Academy of Music 
—Bits of latelligence Concerniag the Mi- 
per Phuses ef the Seciety’s Weekly As- 


eemblage. 
In a Dakota town lives a family every mem- 
ber of which cherishes a belief in the doc- 


trines of the New York Anti-poverty society. 


The head of the house subscribes for THE 
Sraxpanp, and once a week its account of 
the proceettings at the society’s meeting in 
the Academy of Music is read aloud in the 
family circle, the applause that at times 
scems fairly to shake the academy then find- 
ing an echo in the sitting room of those 
brethren in that distant Dakotatown. Every 
gember of that household knows by heart the 
society's brief declaration of principles, whose 
accepgance by our countrymen, they firmly 
believe, is only a matter of time. Not only 
dic these earnest supporters of the cause of 
equal Tights devour with absorbing 
interest the entire contents of Tae 
Branpanp, but they also read every 
item relating to the movement that can be 
found in any publication falling into their 
hands. Sometimes a rumor dctrimental to 
the society is awarded the ficetness of the 
telegraph, and they are disturbed; or the 
petty sting of an unfriendly paragrapher is 
reprinted by one newspaper ‘from another un- 
til their local journal takes it up, and, being 
buman, they are irritated. A few weeks ago 
‘they read that the anti-poverty addleheads 
had retired to the sem-obscurity of a music 
hall, obliged to forego the luxvry of the 
academy. In good time, however, the truth 
eame along, which was no more than that an 
enterprising manager of Sunday sacred con- 
eerts had succeeded in engaging the academy 
for two evenlugs from its superintendent be- 
fore the proprietor stepped forward and iu- 
sisted that proper courtesies should be 
extended tohis recular customer, the Anti- 
poverty society. The flippant writers of the 
gossipy New York letters to the press of the 
Anterior, finding the Auti-poverty society’s 
work a never failing object of criticism for 
_ their employers, the newspaper organs of the 
old parties, in Speakiis of the society sound 
every note in the gamut of ridicule, em- 
ploying alike the lie of malignancy and the 
‘patronizing and affectedly good natured tol- 
erance adopted by the self-satisfied when 
constrained to notice badly advised people at- 
tempting tasks wherein the sages fail. 
hese uncomplimentary things are read by 
neighbors of our Dakota friends—neizhbors 
who pride themselves in the knowledge that 
they have never taken up with fallacious 
*4qms.” Then it is that those distant brethren 
feel just a little the burden of the cross they 
fave taken up. They are isolated in the 
mobility of their thought. None the less up- 
holders of the truth, and with no abatement 
jn the fervency of their faith, they are now- 
- gdaysin a receptive mood for comforting 
tidings. They would like to be as well pre- 
pared to mect the disparagements of the 
eareless and unscrupulous us they are to 
~-Yeason with all men iu defense of their cause. 
They feel that they would like, just once, tu 
gttend a meeting of the Anti-poverty society 
at the New York Academy of Music. The 
evidence gathered in sucha visit would enable 
them to estimate the probabilities of the 
‘truth in the unfavorable rumors concerning 
the society’s meetings that are spread about 


- the country with such frequeney. They would 


see for themselves if the audience was com- 
“posed mainly of wow-n—hysterical women, 
defamers have said; if the house were 
erowded or half empty; if the foreigners in 
the andience outnumbered the Americans; if 
‘the applause was an discrimi, or rendered 
_ Gmopportunely; if the riff raff were there in 
- great force, to roar and buwl when tickled; 
ff it was a choice gathering of the “long 
haired and wild eyed,” betraying in their 
wery persons ill-regulated nerves and 
obliquity of judgment—for many disagreeable 
mnd inconsistent things such as these have 
they read of the membership in anti-poverty. 
 Asympathetic out of town visitor atuend- 
ang the thirty-third public meeting of the 
_ Avti-poverty suciety would have been enabled 
te gain a fair impression of an average path- 
ering at one of its academy meetings in bad 
“weather during a period of no excitement— 
‘a good season withul for note taking, the 
envrmous crowds that in feverish times pack 
the streets near the aeademy not contribut- 
anc to the convenience of the observer. 
"The Academy of Music, 2 massive building 
of -brick, painted red, standing midway be- 
_faveen Third and Fourth avenues, faces on 
- Fourteenth sirect to the south and Irving 
‘piace to the west. A door leading to the up- 
“per gallery from Fourteenth street is opened 
for the Anti-poverty society’s meetings, but 
the-grand entrance to the main fluor on tbe 
sume street is kept clesed, the great crowds 
‘passing into the building from Irving place. 
_ futhis thoroughfare a broad platform half 
the breadth of the building in iength, reached 
by a few. steps from the sidewalk, 
leads to half a dozen massive doors 
“opening = in the main 
Ateach side of the lobby i is a ticket-seller’s 
svindow. 
the upper cu Those woing into the 
Jobby, at the 
ech: the tick 
“reserved seats, The 
npass the main floor of 
gueuaditoriuin + are then entered. Here ushers 
‘adbrect incomiaz “people to the part of the 


house where they are ‘entitled to be seated. 


ther ushers stand in the’ aisies, seating the 
people inthe order of arrival if they “have 
charge of: unreserved seats: or receiving the 
ehecks and directing the holders to “their 
_- purchased places if the seats are reserved. 
AH this precisely. as ab were i theater 
wight. 
- The Academy of ‘Music has been for many 
Years the home of Italian opera in New York. 
butasa piace of resort for ultra-fashivnabie 
mmusement seekers it has lateiy given Way to 
the Metropoinan opera house. It is still 
y popular, however, its situation being 
f the best in the city, and it commands a 
sh rental. The <Anti-poveriy society holds 
L pon it fer Sunday evenings during 
ic next six znonths. 

A regular attendant at the meetings of the 
eciery anight have been able to form the 
pinion that the prevailing bad weather had 

@id against the attendance at that thirty- 
‘third public meeting, but the visitor for the 
rst time, on the contrary, would be im- 
pressed with the presence of an immense 
wudience. Qn walking through the corridors, 
wan stairs and up, aud looking iu upon the 
pouse fron Various doorways, thati impression 
ould have gained with him. As u matter of 
act, two thousand five hundred persons were 
resent. 
gk very interesting thing it was, looking 
over that seated assemblage, just after the 
Beginning of the proceedings of the evening. 
The Stage, is back ground au indoor scene, 
dad its seats, with the exception of 
the dront row, taken up with the 
Concordia chorus, now composed of forty 
young ladies and twenty-live young 
men. The leader of the chorus is Miss Agatha 
Munier, who organized it at the origination of 
the society, eight months age, und has drilled 
it with ‘such talent and patience that its con- 


7 


stant improvement bas. been noticeable to all 
a | 


lobby. 


he Jeft is.a stairway leading tu. 


who love and understand music. A young 
man ata piano is the only instrumental ac- 
companist. On the front row of stage chairs 
are usually seated the chairman of the even- 
ing, members of the society's executive com- 
mittee and persons invited by it to be present, 
these as a rule being prominent out of town 
workers for anti-poverty. Occupants of seats 
on the stage on the evening in question were 
John McMackiu, chairman of the county com 
mittee united labor party; J. P. Archibald, of 
the executive board district assembly 49, 
Knights of Labor: Professor David B. Scott, of 
the College of the City of New York; Rev. S. B. 
Hershey, of Ashtabula, Ohio; Mr. Wm. Miller 
and his son, of Glasgow, Scotland, aud Louis 
F. Post presiding. 

Nearest ihe stage among those in the audi- 
ence are the occupants of the eighteen pros- 
cenium boxes, which are arranged in three 
tiers to the right and left of the stage, in part 
lapping along it. The seats in the two 
lower tiers are sold for the anti-poverty meet- 
ings at Sifty cents each and those iu the upper 
tiers at twenty-five cents. Directly in front 
of the stage, ‘within the musicians’ railing, 
are seats for the ushers’ families and tables 
for a party of gentlemen to whom the society 
i3 much indebted—the reporters fur the press. 
Of those newspaper men regularly assigued 
to these meetings it cun be truthfully “said 
that they have befriended the society. They 
are not themselves impervious to the good 
things said by the speakers, however deaf 
their editors may mean to be. When it is re- 
membered that many of the readers of the 
papers they represent have an appetite for 
what is strong they may be pardoned if occa- 
sionally they give their reports a dash of 
“ginger” or it may be of “vinegar.” But none 
of them wield a malicious pen, and the 
more space their journals give to their notices 
of the society the better are they pleased! 

The main floor of the auditorium is divided 
into what are technically termed the orches- 
tra and the orchestra circle, the two beiug 
divided by a vartition the height of an ordi- 
nary hand railing, and the cirele running 
back to the walls at a somewhat steeper 
angle than that given the orchestra seats with 
relation to the stage. The orchestra seats 
are sold at twenty-tive cents for Anti-poverty 
meetings. Abvut two huadred of those near- 
est the stage are taken every Sunday by 
members of Rey. Dr. McGlvan'’s old parish, 
St. Stephen’s. A majority of these two hun- 
dred persons are women. They are not, it is 
to be confidently asserted, the least enthusias 
tic peuple in the audience. Itmay be that 
the story that the members of the Anti-pov- 
erty society were nine-tenths over excitable 
women came from some near sighted re- 
porter, who seeing from his table these faith- 
ful women in the van of the house, and 
taking ne more than the testimony of his cir- 
eumseribed vision, penciled a mem. to that 
efYeet in his note book and cbronicled it for 
truth. While Dr. MeGlynon’s parishioners 
are also scattered all over the house, there 
they are, every Sunday evening, this solid | 
contingent from St. Stephen's parish, not 
the sume people every time, but always 
to the number of several hundred, a body of 
stauneh friends that intend to cleave to their 


well loved pastor to the death—aye, even be- 


yond what has more terrors than death to 
some of them. He it was in bygone days who 
consoled them in misfortune, married them, 
baptized their children, and perhaps married 
these children in Jater years. They kuow 
well of his ministrations to the poor and the 
distressed.. They have enjoyed the happiness 
of holding bim.as their friend of friends. 

Atthe thirty-third public meeting a little 
patch of empty seats in the last three rows of 
the orchestra, conspicuous because of their red 
plush covers, could be attributed to the Saas 
weather. The orchestra circle, seats free, 
was fully occupied, and a line of young men 
stood alung the walls. Had the weather been 
tive their gentier friends would have come 
with them. Then they would have bought 
seats. ; 

Two galleries compose the rest of the au- 
ditorium. The lower has a double row of 
boxes next the walls and thence ruws of seats 
extending to the rails, the boxes formerly ad- 
joining it having recently been removed. 
This part of the house is sold for the anti- 
poverty meetings at twenty-five cents a seat. 
About 250 persons were in this gallery. Above 
is the upper gallery. 

A very difficult task itis to describe anti- 
poverty’s audience. It cannot be compared 
with the average gathering of any theater or 
any church. It has little of the style of a 
Madison square theater audience, for ex- 
ampie; in hardly any particular, on the other 
hand, does it resemble a variety theater 
crowd. Select your New York church as to 
location, very often as to denomination, and 
you know the stamp of people vou will sce 
on going to it. The Anti-poverty society’s 


assemblage cannot be characterized in a word’ 


ora phrase, because it does not easily fall 
within the lines of comparison. Anyone, on 
luoking over it, will declare it to be entirely 
respectable, bat more is needed tu name what. 
It is 

Let us look over the house again. Behind 


St. Stephen's represcntatives, im the orches- 
tra, are a dozen rows of occupied seats. lu 
three rows are sixty-two persons, eighteen of 
whom are women. Allarecomfortably, some 
quite fashionably, attired. In the orchestra 

circle the people appear in geueral to be 
clerks or shopkeepers or of the more highly 

skilled artisan cluss. A few bronzed com- 
plexions indicate outdoor work. Some, ua 
good per centage, are evidently in occupa- 
tions that affurd them Jeisure for more than 
ordinary self culture; earnest and intellizent 
people, they appear to be. Here aud there 
are members uf the assembly district: organ- 
izations and delegates to the county comuit- 
tee of the united Jabur party, and leaders in 
the trades unions and the Knights of Labor. 
Occasionally the visitor will hear one person 
mention tu another a name that he will ree cog- 
nize as that of an active man in the new poli- 
lics. 

Going up one flight and observing the peo- 
pie seated in the lower gallery or circle, one 
detects a slight dissimilarity from those else- 
where in the house—a little difference. in- 
dress perhaps, a trifle less of warmth toward 
the speaker, a barely noticeable air of not 
wholly belonging here. This circle seems to 
be the favorite place for strangers in the city 
and for people in the city who have haif 
feared they might fcel strange among the 
anti-povertyites. These two sets of strangers 
buy the iaconspicuous seats of this part of 
the house, uncertain whether, in coming here, 
they are not giving countenance to something 
that borders. on the absurd or sensational. 
They lave a curiosity to learn what anti-pov- 
erty really means to do. It is instructive to 
watch these people. He who does so is en- 
abled to record that the better elements in 
human nature often unexpectedly sway men 
and ‘women. These strangers are prepared 
for the applause that greets the appearance 
of the speakers. They had heard all about 
that rapturous, unbounded hand clapping and 
hurrahing. But the toue of the speaker's ad- 
dress, his mildness when mentioning oppo- | 
nents, his warmth of feeling toward : all hu- 
manity, his eloquence and the beauty of his 
diction, his forcible presentation of anti-pov- 
erty’s faith, his intermingliag of the old and 
new ia religion, his utter abstention from de- 
nunciations of the horrid capitalist—all this 
Was not preciscly “bat was expected. This 
circle of people commonly begins the evening 
with a frigidity self-embarrussing aulong so 


many enthusiasts, and ends it with —s ‘warm: 


-acheap’ place free from restraints. 


est approval of the speaker’s sentiments, and 
not infrequently with avowed conversion to 
the cause. 

To the great upper gallery, a flight farther 
up, go many from the habit of regarding it as 
Yet on 
looking over it closely, no one is seen whose 
peverty speaks in rags or patches. Of its 
occupants to-night, five are men to every 
woman. There are hardly any foreign physi- 
ognomies along those lines, save Ir ish—and 
are they foreign? The majority are New 
Yorkers, in looks and appearance. Here a 
few people drop in late and a few go away 
early. Yet, with hardly an exception, these 
rows upon rows of faces are set intently to- 
ward the speaker, who is so far away, 
down there on the stage, that he is dimin- 
isbed in size. But he ean be heard better up 
here than down stairs under the first gallery. 
Of the two thousand members of the Anti- 
poverty society, 1t is doubtful if more than 
one-half are ever present at any one meeting. 
There are many regular attendants at meet- 
ings who are not members of the society. 
Very few children are to be seen. Young 
men are numerous; not so young girls. Some 
colored peuple are always present. A few 
vray heads stand out in the mass, but the 
body is middle-aged or on the sunny side of 
life. The society is not a Sunday social club 
of neighbors. People come miles to its meet- 
ings. Comparatively few seem acquainted 
with one another. The eye may wander over 
the whole house witheut pereeiving a single 
seli-confessed, revealed-by-oddness, crank. 
But then the whole society is made up of 
people who applaud, sometimes with start- 
ling noise and beartiness, on Sunday. 


ployes such us the gas man, gate attendants 
and stage door guard, are paid by the owner. 
The society bas a corps of fifty volunteer 
ushers. Each wears as a badge a dark blue 
ribbon six inelies long by one and a half wide, 
having printed oa it the figure of the cross of 
the new crusade, the mame ‘Anti-poverty 
society” and the word “‘collector.2 Many of 
the ushers have done their worl: regularly 
trom the lirst meeting at the academy. So 
far us is possible each retains in his care the 
sume section of boxes or seats at all meetings. 
The ushers have acquired the art of managing 
throngs of people pushing for places and Lacy. 


and politeness. They supply blanks to ‘those, 


is delivered they perform. what has ‘been 
termed the one uudeniably religious e ceremony 
of ae evening—they: 't 


fea 
ne 


If they | want reserved. eat it 
for them. a a 


om Fall Ticker wit Be t e fean 


Running 
of Maki ng. Men? 


uaa tow even if 
single man, it would be 
‘men think, and the sooner 
just that much sooner will we 
out our er Readies 


CINCINNATI, 0.—Two things” OW ab 
todo We » ought not to aid jiu. ‘electing ‘met 
who stand for some reforms while they ign 
or compromise the’ principle -for whi 
stand. Such ten once placed 

ret that they owe their advancemen 
advocating: our reform, | but” to. ignor he 
And: we ought: not: to. rely. upo 

erratic: “party. as” Be i 

truae. : * 

We should 

progress ofa 

during | its 

organi 

locg 

discuss ions .O 

a a shak 


tu report the: organization hereof a. br anch 
anti- “poverty society. with a membership | 
tien earnest men and women.” We 


gS, and on the 15th: of thi 


sequence. of Dr. fouily nn’s eloquent: word 
We can sutlici putly express Our pre wlitude. Arey 
him for consenting to cume to so small a town 


to inaugurate the “public nieetings of so. small 1 
a society... We hope to hold these public meet- ] 


ings once every month during the winter, and. 


to be in good. fishting trim for the election. 


next fall. GEORGE St. J. LEAVENS, 


Serretary. 


The Free Land Club of Davton, G., Urges 
the Calling of a National Conference. 
Dayton, O.—The wish is almost universal 
here to go into the cainpaign next year with 
candidates for president and vice-president. 
The subject was brought up at the meetiug of 
the Free land club yesterday and the follow- 
ing resolution passed almost unanimously: 
Itisthe opinion of the Free land elub of 
Dayton that the interests of land reform will 
be best promoted bv the early calling of a 
national conference to make the necessary 
arrangements fur organizing in all the states, 
and the nomination next year of candidates 


for president and vice-president of the United 
States. W. W. Kixg, Secretary. 


in’ Keeping the Flag 
Whether We Win or Lose. 

Canon Ciry, Col.—We are beginuing to do 
some work out here.--One of our county 
papers is already piedged to open its col- 
umns to the discussion vf economic questions. 
Our cause has many supporters in this county, 
‘though yet unorganized, and we propose to 
make an effurt to concentrate our forces, 
and do some work. 
our flag flying, whether we win or no, and 
ee to see a national organization next year. 

SBANK P. BLAKE, M. dD. 


Believes Flying: 


The acadewy’s house help, four or five em-- 


wishing to join the society, distribute tr acts: 
aud programmes, and before the ain address ; 


t gives ine. great. pleasure 


have: held 


Lam in favor of keeping - 


IN RURAL ENGLAND. 


Chances Wrought in the Present Genera-- 
tion—The Homes of the Agricultural Lae 
berers—“ Men” no Lenger, but *“Hands.’’ 
In 1879 an English clergyman, who had a 

quarter of a century before resigned the 

curacy of a country parish and gone to live 
in London, was presented with a benefice in 
the agricultural county of Norfolk. In that |. 
twenty-live years farm life in England had 
undergone a revolution. It wasa period that 
witnessed greater industrial changes than 
had ever been seen in the same time in the 
history of the world. It was just about dur- 
ing that quarter of a century that, as: Mr. 

Mulhall tells us, improvement in the arts ad ep 

vanced so rapidly that five men were enabled || | 

to perform the labor at its close that eight | 
men were required to perform atits beginning. . | 


During that period in England money stead- |. ™ 


ily cheapened, newspapers and low priced 
publications multiplied, the schools quad- 
rupled their attendance, the railroads adde 
a half to their mileage, the telegraph became 
apartof the postal service, distributi 
operation grew until 900,000 families held ar 
interest in the stores, improved facilities 
exchange with the world enriched. England- 
the workshop of the world; above ail, th 
cities crew and. a sad change came over the 
the agricultural districts. This English cler- 
gyman, the Rev. Augustus Jessopp,. D.. Deel: 
struck with the altered state of things in 
Norfolk, wrote some .account of it which } : 
was published in the Nineteenth, Century. | 1 
in August, _ 18s. Other articles follo cd 


just been nablished{ in 1 book: panes by GP. Pu 
nam’s Sons, under the title “Aready: for bet- 
ter for worse.” The author’s purposes seem, 
first, a portrayal of sundry phases of the 
of. the) a } farmers ee agricultur: ue labe = 


appreciate the extent to which the reputation | c 
of tbe society depesds upon their self-control: 


or ‘three yenerations of. fru gal 
brought up. their families and 


them only as much rent a 


in the. Dest! times, or ashe 


“Tam. inclined | e think. tl at 
matcrial gains noYS Deen; appraise 
too hichly. oT im 
has becn consider able, ba 

directly and indireetly 

than has been suppose 
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ner, Fred Arno!d and a ca of other good 
menare keeping up an active propaganda. 
There was a reorganization soon after elec- 
tion and a canvass for the spring local elec- 
tions was commeneed. The land and labor 
club holds a public meeting every Sunday 
afternoon. An effort will be made to get up 
some debates on the land question, aud it will 
not take a great deal to get public interest 
; enlisted, for this town, too, furnishes plentiful 
illustrations of the absurdity and injustice of 
private property in land. Iwas told, for in- 
stance, how a gentleman had bought one of 
three vacant lots for $1,000 and had erected a 
fine house upon it. The next year he wished to 
purchase another lot but was told that the 
price would be $1,100. When he remonstra- 
ted he was informed that the fine house 
which he had built upon his lot had made the 
other two lots more desirable, hence the in- 
crease in price. 

One of the chief supporters of the cause in 
Poughkeepsie is Rev. James Nilan, pastor of 
St. Peter’s R. C. church, aud a warm friend of 
Dr. MceGlynu. He has both publicly and pri- 
vately declared his convictions in unmistaka- 
ble terms. 

On visiting Kingston, afew miles north of 
Poughkeepsie, on the west side of the Hudson, 


STANDARD, S 
UP THE HUDSON. 


“Lots of money is made out of landed 
property in this section,” said.a young man 
behind me in a train traveling along the Hud- 
son river a few days ago. 

“Yes,” answered his companion. “But 
more is made out west where a town springs 
up in a night like a mushroom and a poor man 
to-day isa rich man to-morrow. A friend of 
mine bought a Jot cheap in Minneapolis a few 
years ago and built a little house on it. The 
city grew up and the other day he was offered 
&200,000 fur 1t by an insurance company that 
wanted to put up a big office building. He 
refused, and will wait until it is worth. 3500),- 
000. Then he intends to sell and take things 
easy for the rest of his days.” 

“Your friend must be a bright man to make 
so much money,” said the young man. 

“Ob, he didn’t make the lot worth that 
much,” was the reply. ‘He's a railroad con- 
ductor and his home is there. But he could 
live just as comfortably in another part of 
the city. What gives his lot enhanced va!l- 
ue is that increasing population makes it 
more and more important asa business center, 
and so he has only to hold on and !ct its value 
rise.” 

“I see,” the young man said. 
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| ny. *.. | Jazy nor happy, and the people who 
ae DEVIL TO PAY. worked had no time to be lazy, and after 
eas . paying the lords for the right to work had 
he The king was puzzled, for his treasury | little left on which to be happy. _ | 
1€. -_-avas empty, and he knew not how to fill In the course of time the king died and 
he oS v1 <1, dered this mighty ques- | the lords died but the charters lived and 
Lot oy io avbie He oe a ae ae eon rae new kings and new lords profited by them. 
n’s _ en of state, the devil came to him, not in {as jist the people got so restless and 
nd adream, but in sober earnest. And the | made such grim threats that the lords 
ad devil, as is his habit, went at once to busi- | were frightened, and when a rebellion 
Ae mess. was imminent the lords were on the point 
ae You are in trouble, sir,” said he to the | of burning up their charters. But this did 
ae . king; ‘shall I help you out of it?” not meet the views of the devil, and he put 
ptt “No, thank you,” replied the king, *‘you } it into the heads of the people who were 
be- charge too much for your help. I do not | Paying for the right to work to buy the 
5 3 f. eat that my father is still working out right of their lords fora lump sum. Of 
ane Salah Deed ote ead iL course the lords were glad to compromise 
ita . a debi to you which w a“ cyone all Pro- |. this way, and it came about that each 
ive portion to SCE oe Ee: man who worked in a certain place bought 
aa. Yes,” suid the devil, “I did charge the | the right of his lord to work there forever, 
eh old man about all the traffic would bear; | him and his children after him, and to sell 
ich but J have tried to be considerate, and al- | the right to others. It took a good many 
tue : Fi : 
niy thourh he is still working out the debt, let | years to complete this change but when it 
ue ‘~ me assure you that his position is the | Was done the devil rubbed his hands and 
of, < most comfortable, in winter, ip all my | SWitched his tail gently, now this way and 
hime "dominions. But that is beside the ques- heed that, saying “Surely the devil will 
re : : ay! 
ne - tion. Your treasury is empty, and I can he ais ah 
thers Cree oc “a 2 tae = “ S So. 
cad flit I wher oes ae pecs e : on {| Some of the purchasers from the lords 
al ae ac ate a ra mat Say YOU" | found that where they had the right to 
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“par; though not from you, from your sub- 
jects.” 
“My subjects be ——. 
“Stop!” interrupted the devil, “that sen- 
‘iment is not original with vou. It is the 
motto of my kingdom, and I won't permit 
_ itte be appropriated with impunity. Come, 
what do you sav; shall I tell you how to 
i] your treasury?” 
Yes,” the king whispered. 
“Then, listen. All your sup jects hage 
plenty, have thev not? 

“Thev have. Thereis not a poor man 
nav ‘kingdom, except myself.” | 
“How do.they get it?” a 
“They work for it.” 

Why do vou allow them to work?” 
“Jt is the command of God”—— 
“Silence!” the devil scpea umed, his face 
purple with rage and his tail lashing the 
feer of the palace tll the air was aden 
vith sparks. 
Well, then,” gasped the frightened 
King, “they would starve ifI stopped them, 
and what ood would that do me?” 
_. *rwould do vou no good if they starved,” 
the devil answered, as he gathered his tail 
sander lis left arm and opened the window 
te let out the stifling fumes. ‘But it would 
doe you some good tu charge them for 
working, wouldn't it? They would pay 
‘wather than starve, eli? 
~ =(z00d idea!” exclaimed the king. 
“I thought so,” said the devil. “Now, 
lppose Vou issue a proclamation that no 
né aay work without a roval charter.” 
“Yes.” the king interrupted, impatiently. 
“And then suppose vou sell charters to 
gue mun to Work in 2 certain territory and 
eHIUEY man to work. in another. terri- 
and so on.” 


or] 


speeuit E income. froin the eecitony re- 
,and be favored with a wealthy | 
are class in whose society you may en-_ 


Capital © exclaimed the king, and. be- 
re the word was out of his south the 
vil had vanished. 
The king lost notime. Having ice 
his proclamation forbidding his beloved 
subjects to weary themselves with work,. 
hhesent for his attorney-veneral and or- 
‘dered that functionary, on the basis of : 
~ contingent fee, to draft a form of hanes 
‘It read in substance like this: Be it known 
nat his pious and gracious majesty, In- 
Pecanious X, having from love of his faith- 
ful subjects forbidden them to work with- 
out his command, does now, by these 
resents, confer upon his well-beloved 
Bvlighote, lord of Towmaytokahn hill, 
his heit ‘s and assigns forever, full power 
and authority to perinit the good people of 
ail that territory known as Quad, and 
~ bounded, etec., etc., etc.. to work or not to 
work, as to him may seem best, and on 
“such terms as to him may seem just. 
Signed, sealed, etc., ete, ete. 
> The proclamation caused an uproar 
- vamong the people, for the seeding season 
_ was just opening; but when Lord Bylighote 
~ appeared with his charter in Quad, quiet 
was restored and terms were made. “I 
will give so mucha year tu be allowed to 
work,” suid one. and “I will give so 
auch,” said another. And in this way it 
went, until Lord Bylighote had arranged 
With all the people in his territory. And 
“awhile Lord Bylighote was adjusting things 
in Quad, Lord This and Lord That and 
Lord Tother were dviag the same in Quam 
and Quim ard Qurl. And so it was that 
the king's treasury was full from the sale 
of charters, and the lords, instead of work- 
ing as they used to do, lived on what the 
people paid them for the privilege of being 
4sdiowed to work, while the attorney gen- 
«ral’scontingent fee was big enough to make 
a shyster respectable. And between them 
the king, the lords and the attorney gen- 
eral enjoved their leisure amazingly. 
Butas the king’s subjects increased a 
eteat many could not buy the right to 
work and had to hire themselves to those 
who could, and many of these could not 
‘iad men to hire them, and many more 
found it easier to follow the example of 
-he kings and the lords and live on plun- 
der than either to buy the right to work or 
tc hire themselves out. And it came 
Zdout that there were paupers in the 
. ‘Nagdon, which was something novel, 
. 3ince the king had theretofore ‘been the 
—ouiy vauper; and there were criminals 
there, which was also novel, for when no- 
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an se a to pay to be allowed to work, and 
Boa os a ¥ got rich by working, no one 
ud ° thought of being a criminal. 

dara pian 80 things went on for many and 
{ hope he Jy 4 year The king was lazy and 
ted are apps, for he had nothing to do and 
' woting plenty to eat. The iords were lazy and 
presente happy for the same reason. The people, 


Zt thou! 
ad a OugA, Were far from being lazy and 


mh ve 
Lappy; the bezears were lazy but they 


4nd has the devil turncd saint?’ the 


Not by a long shot. I shall get my 
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 Weat, hanstys the etuuminals were acither i bardship apd uv blessing.” 


werk they couid make a good deal with 
only a little effort, and others found 
that where they had the right to work 
they could only ‘make a little with great 
effort; and thus it happened that the 
first and those who bought of them grew 
rich and the others remained poor. And 
those that grew rich did just what the 
lords hud done before them; they sold per- 
mission to work to the poor who had no 
charters, and this proved so profitable that 
they were able themselves to obey the old 
proclamation aguinst working and yet to 
live in great comtert. Like the lords from 
whom they had bought, they were lazy 
and happy. 

But the people were constantly begging 
to be allowed to work, and the more they 
begged the less attention was paid to them. 
And when they did get a chance to work 
they were not allowed to receive, no matter 
where they worked or how much they 
made, any more than the people who had 
charters to work in the very poorest places 
in the kingdom. And that was little 
enough, as everybody knew. 

Withal the people increased and multi- 
plied, and to help them out of their trouble 
they invented great machines, which did 
marvelous work; but neither the people 
nor the machines could work without per- 
mission of a charter owner, and the more 
the people worked and the more marvel- 
ous their machines the more the charter 
owners charged them for the right to 
work, until even the machines fell into the 
hands of a few, and the people could not 
muke new ones, because charters to work 
had become so valuable that except in the 
very poorest places only the,few were 
able to buy the right to work, and the 
poor were trying to hire themselves out. 
And so it appeared that, happen what 
might to make work easier and more 
fruitful. the charter owners got all the 
benefit. 

In these days a prophet arose who told. 
the people that the charter owners had no 
right to forbid them to work nor any 


right to make them pay for working. 
But the charter owners railed at the 


prophet as a devil (the devil having put it 
into their heads to do °so),- saving, ‘“‘Have 
we not bought and. paid for these char- 
ters?” Pe 

And then arose a priest who, seeing how 
the people were oppressed and robbed by 
the charters, denounced the charters and 
‘demanded that they be abolished; but the 
devil ordered the priest to be put down, and 
he was put down. 

And vet every one iadiea that there 
were so many poor and that the poor in- 
i creased. But the priests taught that it was 
not marvelous, for God willed it, whereat 
the devil agiin rubbed his hands together 
and gently “switched his tail, now this way, 
now tlt, saying to himself, “It won't be 
long now until the devil is to pay! And 
he was right. 

Pretty soon ev erything Was in readi- 
ness, and from advising king, and lord 
and charter owner the devil turned to ad- 
Vising the poor. 

“See how the rich revel in the wealth 
you have created!” he said to them. “Why 
do you not burn and murder and pillage? 
Is there no manhood in you? Are you 
slaves?” 

But at first the people protested that 
they were opposed to murder and pillage, 
and asked why they should not abolish the 
charters, as the prophet and priest ad- 
vised, which would need neither murder 
nor pillage. 

“Away with your prophet and vour 
priest!” shouted the devil. “They are in 
league with the rich. Make no half way 
mei asures! Let there be no compromise! 
Lay waste! Lav waste! See, I will set 
you an example,” and with that the devil 
touched the tip of his tail to the palace of 
a charter owner and instantly it was 
ablaze; and then the devil’s scheme, so 
patiently planned, culminated. Like rats 
from their holes rushed a million debased 
and desperate men. Half famished and all 
in rags, aiming at nothing and caring for 
nothing, spurred on by revenge, hitting 
right and left, burning, killing, plundering. 
they laid waste the land. 

The devil was indeed to pay! 
LEwis FREELAND. 


The Econamical Heresy of a Savage. 
Exchange. 

Ounce a European was conversing with a 
savage chief in the Malay archipelago. He 
complimented the savage on the healthy con- 
dition of his tribe and remarked the absence 
of poverty, and then proceeded to tell hitn of 
the starving millions in civiiized countries. 
“But,” said the savage, “how can that be! I 
have always heard of the immense wealth of 
the white mnan, and if it isso, how can he 
starve, when I, who have almost nothing, can 
live well—have vou no food in Europe, noth 
iug to build houses of 2” 

“You don’t understand me,” replied the 
European, ‘“‘we have immense quantities of 
food, and any number of houses, but there is 
not enough work. and so there are very many 
who can ‘get nothing, and Wages are very low 
for those who do work, because of cumpeti- 
tion.” 

The savage was thunderstruck and thoucht, 
are the white men mad? su he said: “What 
you sav is absurd; in this country food is 
meant to eat and houses to live in, and while 
there is enough of beth nobody lacks them. 
As for work, we build our huts and kill our 
game, but it is only in time of plenty that 
i there is no work, aud tov much work isa 
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tion which is makiug the fortune of your 


friend.” 


“Well, yes,” answered the other; “if you 


wish to put it in that way.” 


“But I don’t see why your friend deservesa 
fortune,” said the young man. “He is making 
He might better 
live elsewhere and throw that land open for 
and 


poor use of his opportunity. 


business purposes. There are Jones 
Smith and Brown working in cramped quar- 


ters because he won't permit the insurance 
company or anyone else to put up a building 


with more offices.” 
“He ean do what he likes with his own, 

can’t he” asked the elder man. 
“Certainly,” was the response. 


to populatiou. 
value. Then why should he get 

should it not go to the city? ; 
“But the law permits him to take it. ” 


it? 


sion.” 
“vs im sracticable, 
} 
elder man. 


“than tuxing the value of the land?” 
“But in adding to taxes you cause a surplus [= 
revenue,” was objected. 


deu industry? asked the young man. “Have 
outy one tax. and that resting on the value 


the expenses of the commuuity.”? 


won't come In our day. 

a hundred years hence” 
conductor shouted ‘*Nyaek,” 
versation; but Io had heard-enough. Plainty 
the yeast was at work: and I found it) work- 
ing everywiere TL went. 

Iu Nyuca tacre ure many enlisted in the 
movement. -They have a compact organiza- 
tion and hold regular public meetings for 
“spreading the light.”| Aug. J. Gross, Robert 
Holliday. John B. Ross, Mr. 
Thomas J. Devine ure among the most active 
menu. 2 


of shoes. 


out thousauds of shoes daily. 


are full of wonderful macitinery. 


and shape tle heel and do-the smoothing aud 


telligeuce being to guide them. 
ing depar tment three men and three boys do 
the work that formerly required: twenty-tive 

men. And so it is all through the factory, 
save the lasting department, where. pecuiiar: 
skill, acquired by long experience, is needed. 
Thus) far no machinery has been 
vented - which would do this work, 
and the lasters are therefore comparatively 
independent and get the highest pay. 
asked a young man in the movement, who 
took mie through one.of these f factories, if the 
introduction of this labor saving machinery 
had increased wages. He said that it had 
not; that on the contrary waz-s had fallen, 
for upon the introduction of a new machine 
men or women were discharged, only to. re- 
turn and compete for the places of thu se who 
reinained. Besides, the more machinery used 
the less skill and experience required, and 
after afew days’ or a few weeks’ practice 
anybody could dv as much work as oue long 
years ut the trade. Every year witnesses 
new inventions which are turniue the iude- 
pendent workman into a mere feeder of ima- 
chinery, The future, he said, seemed hopeless 
until he saw that the way to lessen competition 
aud raise wages Was to open new channels of 
industry, and that this could be done by tax- 
ing land values and foreing monopolizers to 
open to labor vast quantities of valuable land 


now Withheld from use for speculative pur-- 


poses. 
By this way of reasoning the doctrine of the 


single tax has made many converts among | 


the operatives. 


In Newburg the Henry George club is work- 


ing steadily to spread these principles. A 
meeting is held every Saturday evening at 
the headquarters on Water street. The mem- 
bers keep well supplied with tracts. Michael 
F. Mullen is president, Alex. Laird is secre- 
tary; James McGarvey, treasurer, aud John 
J. Mullen, state committeeman. : 

Mr. C. Rich has done much effective work 
ina quiet way. Although past seventy he is 
as euthusiastic asa voung man and improves 
every opportunity to scatter seed. It is told 
how, walking along a street in Newburg one 
day, he stopped Where a house was being 
built and asked the builder what he gave for 
the lot. 

“One thousand doilars.” was the answer. 

“What would the lot be worth if there 
were no people here?’ asked Mr. Rich. 

“Nothing,” replied the builder. 

“Then itis clear that the value of that lot 
is due to the presence of peopte.” 

“Yes, that is so,” said the builder. “oy never 
thought about the matter.” 

“Then,” asked Mr. Rich, “doen't you. see 
how, in buying that lot, you paid an individ- 
ual for a value which the whole community 
ereated! Suppose you had paid that money 
into the public treasury for the support of 
vovernnicnt, your house need not have been 
tuxed.” 

“Oh, that sounds well enough as a theory, 
but it won’t work,” the builder replied. 

“Let me see if it won't,” was the rejoinder. 
‘What would be the effect of taking taxes 
off houses?” 

‘“‘More houses would be built.” 

“What would be the effect of taxing vacant 


lots? 
“Owners would improve them or drop 
them. But what are you driving at!” asked 


the builder. 

‘Just this,” answered Mr. Rich. “A man 
would not be taxed for having a house; spec- 
ulaters would have to improve land or give 
it up; the building of houses would be stimu- 
lated, and the community would get @ value 
which it had created by simp!y shifting taxes 
from improvements to the value of land” 

When Mr. Rich asked if he understood, the 
builder said he thought he cid. 

In PonehkKeepsie Wilikan C. Albro, Henry 
Bartlett, Widliaw Sweeny, Prof. F. L. Gardl- 


“But you 
suid the increased value of his lot was due 
That means that it_is 2 public 
Why 


“Then the law can withdraw its permis- 


any Way,” snapped the 


“What is simpler, ” asked his companion,» | 


“Pheu why not abolish the taxes that. bur- 


of and, which is made by and should meet 


“Well, that’s a ven pretty scheme, but it 
The world may see it 
—and just then the 
aud T had to 
get of withont hearing the end of the con- 


Beebe and 


The chief industry of Nyack is the making. 
Two big factories employ hundreds 
of hands, and when in full operation they turn 
These factories 
Steel j. 
fingers stitch the upRel sew on the sole, 
fasten the buttons, work batton holes, nail on 


polishing, all that is required of human in-- 
In the heel- 


in- | 
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I found our men well pleased with their 388 
votes on November 8, for at the commence- 
ment of the fight only a handful of them un- 
derstood the principles of the party. Her- 
man Shader, a young and enthusiastic worker, 

said thatastrone organization was to be 
formed shortly, and that at least 200 men 


would sign the roll. Correspondence will 
furthermore be opened with men in other 
parts of the county. During the winter 
months the work of education will be 


energetically pushed. Michael Lawless and 
Hubert Hawley are among those most earnest 
in their devotion to the cause. 
In Columbia county, where Samuel J. Til 
den received his political education, our men 
are Working against great odds. The whole 
county Is politically rotten. Votes are bought 
and sold like merchandise. It is notorious 
that-half the votes in the village of Hudson 
are purchasable—an election going to the 
party spending the most money. “The repub- 
licaus carried the day,” said «a democratic 
worker, ‘because they spent $6,0u0 more 
than we did.” It is allesred that: even shop 
keepers sell po votes, and L heard of a 
man worth §$7,0U0 who regularly: puts his 
vole up at aoe and who has taken fifty 
cents when he could get no more. -Corrup- 
tion reaches its highest point in the First 
ward, where, out of S59 votes, 227 have been 
bought + und paid for. Young mien relate 
With pride how such and such. aw candidate 
was beaten by votes which they had pur- 
chased. Buteven inthis hot bed of corrup- 
tion there are earnest and determined men 


leavening the lump with ideas that cail 
for a thorough purification of — politics 
and the righting of scecal wrongs. 
Such men as Frank aud Charles Wilcox, 


William: Tough and Jumes MeNeull of Hudson 
wre untiring in their labors and are ably sup- 
ported by George Kivlin at Valatia, Isuae 
and M. J. Smith ot St ockport, P. H. Miller at 
Germantown, H. B. Meech at Chatham, E. J. 
Ciark, C. Smith, C. E. Halstead and R.-D. 
Barnes at Chatham village, and, in short, by: 
trustworthy men in all the villages of auy 
iuipurtance in the county. They will push 
the agitation of electoral reform and advo-' 
cate the adoption of the Australian system ot 
voting. 
‘In ‘Albany I heard a sithilar tale of cor- 
-rupuon.. Both of the oid parties spent more 
‘money at the recent contest than ever before. 
Iu the eustern district of the Seventeenth 
ward one of the democratic workers. varried 
‘acanvass. bag filled with silver dollars. In 
the western district men moving in bighly 
respectable circles were guilty of violating 
the franchise. Two church deacons stood at 
the polling booths and are alleged to have 
used mouey for the republican ticket. 
J. Jo MeCabe, chairman of the county ex-. 
ecutive committee, is hopeful of rapid pro- 
gress... Proselytes throughout the county are~ 
spreading the tire lighted in the late struggle. 
Robert A. Wood, ussociate editor. on the 
Daily Press and Kaichkerbocker, and: brother. 
-of Dr.. Wood of Gloversville, is a steady 
worker. CU. H. Barrett and Joseph C. Roshirt 
-are dcing. good work; too. An> anti- poverty 
society was- recently formed: and. is rapidly 
increasing its membership. In its ranks area 
hundred. enthusiustie men and) women who 
will spread the gospel far and wide. 
HeNRY GEORGE, Jr. 


ASTHrovERTY s SOCIETY. 


REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT. | 


The Chitty sixth public. meeting of. the society Wili 
be held eee : 


~ THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


SUNDAY EVENING, 


JANI 1 
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ADDRESS 
by 


REV. DR. M'GLYNN. 


a . Musical service. by 


“CONCORDIA CHORUS. 


Admission free to Family Circle. 
Boxes, 10 cents. Orchestra and Orchestra Circle’ %5., 
| cents. Proscenium Boxes 59 cents. 
}. TicketS on sale at the Anti-Poverty Society. office, - 
30 Cooper Union. 


Box office at Academy open at 6:30 p. m. Sunday. 


Ralcony and Circie 


YNHE ANTI-POVERTY SOCIETY 
In Philadelphia will hold: meetings every Sunday 
evening during December at Knights vf Laber hall, 
806 Gerard avenue. Commencing Jan. 1, 1833, at Lincoln’ 
hall, Broad street and Fairmont avenue. The monthly 
business. meeting will be held Thursday, Jan. 5, 1888, ati 
Odd. Fellows’ hall, corner Br ‘oad and Spring Garden 
“str eects. ‘Everybody invited to attend, 
- By order Executive committee. 
; WM. J. ATKINSON, President, 
J. H. McINTYRE, Secretary. 


NEE ERTS DOCTRINES IN OA 
NUTSHELL. 

Thirty pamphlets on various phases of the social 
problem. The question of the hour. Alt should under- 
stand it.. Will be sent post paid on receipt of fifteen 
cents in stanips, or-will be sent free to any one sending 
twenty-five cents for six months’ subscription to the 
‘an Reformer, «wo sixteen page journal... 
ANTI-POVERTY PRESS, 1S¢ Wiliam st., 


Address, 
New York. 


Creek? .ES B. SCHAIDNER, 


PHOTOGRAPIHIER, 
2235 Third avenue, cor. 124th street, 
New York. 


Children’s Photographs by ager ee process a 
speelalty 


AMES BOGAN. PRINCI PAL 
for James Means’ §& und $4 shues. 26 BO 
near Prince street. 

OLLANDS 
CUFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
1:5 Fourth avenue, 
Bet. 13th and 14th sts. 


PRINTI Ns. 


RR ete ee ee te Net ene. 
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Cer CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (LiL) 


47 and 9 Center st., N.Y. 


BOOK, JOB AND NE Wak arab EBINIING. 


of saered. se ripture aad*one that: contirms the: princi-: 
“ples of “Progress and Poverty” 


jofive cents; and albother writing of Swedenbory’ and of 
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PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION 
WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO’ THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


By HENRY GEORGE. 


“Orie Volume, Paper Covers. : 
PRICE, THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Now in press andfready for delivery;September 12 


When this book was originally published, In May, 1896, 
it seemed to me that the tariff would be the first of the. 
economic questions to come into political issue in. the 
United States, and I looked to it asa means by which 
the underlying land question would be brought | into 
general discussion. 

But events then unforeseen are bringing the land 
question into the discussions of “practical polities” 
with greater rapidity than I expected, and it.now seems. 
likely that it will be an awakening as to the larger 
ovestion that will lead the masses of our people to con- 
sider the smalter. 

This gratifying change, however, instead. of lessening 
the interest and usefulness. of this book,.gives to the 
mutters of Which 1t treatsso much: more immediate 
and practical importance as to call for the publication 
ofa popular edition. It-has alrendy done much, and is 
I trust destined to do more, not only to place the tariff: 
question in its. true light, but to clear away confusions 
of thought that obscure the full. scope and beauty of 
the simple measure, Which securing. equality with re- 
gard: tu natuml opportunities, will emancipate labor 
and give free ply tu: productive forces. 
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ie rent. 


a Qeeiors from an Eathausiastic Believer. 
. Vacror, Towa.—{1.} Referring to your an- 
 swerto an diuquirer in THE STANDARD of De- 
_ eember 10, is it not a fact that the law of sup- 
ply and demand fixes the price of labor, so 
dong as nature’s opportunities are monopo- 
. dived, in spite of any standard of living set up 
: by the laborer! 
2.) in the same answer and also in another 
"you use the term “the margin of cultivation,” 
‘the meaning and application of which I would 
‘Like to be able to explain. 
<3.) What, under the single tax, will be the 
Wate per cent.on the assessed valuation of our 
farm lands and town lots? 
GrorceE YF. Lewis. 
@) Land being monopolized, the law of 
supply and demand does fix the price of 
labor; but the standard of living (not that 
set up by the laborer, but that which is 
common in the community) has a disturb- 
ing effect upon the operation of the law of 
supply and demand powerful enouzh to 
‘check the downward tendency of wages. 
But as the supply of labor increases, land 
- being still monopolized, the pressure ay hah 
the standard of living continues until ‘: 
standard falls. Ultimately, therefor , < 
standard of living will be driven 
soint of bare subsistence, bele ~ 
Wages cannot fall, their tendc: 
being counteracted by the te - 
supply of labor to dimini. 
Bnalysis there is no st 
which fixes the minir-. 
that which is itself 
durance; and as © 
this limit is Peaks 


nd ‘the lave ci wases. It 
argin of cultivation, be- 
1 the tras jaw of rent was first 
red prominence was given to the 
ent of agricultural land; it is more ac- 
curately *‘the margin of production,” and 
‘may be more readily understood perhaps 
i descr: ibed as “the margin of desirable- 
mess.” Land that is so desirable that any 
- one who is able to will pay for the privileze 
_ of occupying it rather than go to less desir- 
ableland, is above the margin of cultivation 
er production; it bears rent. But land which 
_ an be had for nothing is below the margin 
of cultivation er production and bears no 
Manhatian islind when it was 
bought, for the nominal sum of $26 was 
sractically below the murein of cultiva- 
ion; whoever worked upon it could enjoy 
“wages for his work all that he pro- 
uced, But to-day there is not a foot of 
Jand on Manhattan island which is not far 
above the margin of cultivation or pro- 
duction; whoever works upon it must pay 
large part of his earnings for the privi- 
ege. Read chapter 2 of “book 4 of **Pro- 
ress and Poverty.” 
3) By ascertaining the value of farm. 
ds and ‘town lots and the necessary 
ces of any given locaiity, you can ap- 
simate to the tuxrate. It is im possible 
fo work out asum in arithmetic uniess a 
um is stated. You might as well ask me 
you the length of a clothes line. 


Land Wichout Value. 


Hasnrtox, Obio.—On pages 304-5 of “Pro- 
Section aud Free Trade?’ Mr. George says: 
jong asany unused land remains those 
who wish to use it could obtain it not only witb- 
Out the payment of any purchase price, but. 
thout the payment of any tax or rent.” I 
eannot comprehend this. Ii: appears to me 
that the moment any one began to till or 
‘make use of any land the Jand would have 
some value. G. W. FCLKERSON. 
You do not mean that using land gives 
ralue to it, as land... What vou are think- 
ang of is the value that ‘labor produces; 
such as buildings, fences, clearing, and so 
on. But this value is not land v aiue. To 
_ determine what the value of any particular 
Jand as, ascertain the value of the land of 
the adjoining highway. 


wy land equaliy desirable 
which any man can take possession of and 
use if he wants to. The most valuable 
2 gold: mine would be worth nothing (al- 
though gold taken from.it would be valu- 
able) if there were a irce gold mise equally 
good alongside of it. ‘But under our sys- 
tem of private owners ship a great deal of 
fand is kept out of use. People want to 
use it, but they are not allowed to without 
paying a price. Andso it happens that, 
though: there is plenty of unused land in 
every community, there is none which is 
mot owned, and those who wish to use it 
must pay a purchase price or rent cr a tax. 
But if taxes were imposed only on land 
-walues, it woo’ tor pay to keep land out 
of use, and unused land would be unappro- 
pnated; and since unappropriated land has 
_ mo Value, any one wishing to use it could go 
‘pon it without price either for purchase 
rin rent, and there would be ucthing to 
pay for it until all land equally desirable 
was put to use. Therefore it is that Mr, 
_ George said that so long as any unused 
Mand remained, those who wished to use it 
could obtain it without paying any pur- 
chase price, any tax or any reni. 


A Few illustrations. 

ANBURY, “Conn.—(1) Our tewn and bor- 
igh raises $75,000 a vear by taxes; as 
e tax will be more year by year, will 
taxing the land alone raise $75,000 or more 
. year easier ae by taxing houses and 
land as now? (2) Will a vacant lot that 
rents for $10 2 year be taxed as much as the 
Jot adjoining with a $2,000 Louse thereon? (3) 
A Aorist carns $1,000 a year on one-fourth of 
nacre; will he pay more tax on his lot’: than 
‘the owner of the adjoining lot, Who does not 
get over $2 a vear thercfrony: (4) Potatoes 
are worth double this year over last, the crop 
being that much short: will taxi ng land values 

Jone reduce the price of pctatoes? 

A. T. PECK. 
4G) Whether a land value tax will raise 
79,000 and upward in your town and 

borouzh, I cannot Say; but I am sure that 
“twill raise all that is needed for purely 
focal expenses, and that the land value 
tax in the whoie state wili be sutlicient to 
pay ail expenses which the state at large 
ought to bear, such as the cost. of schools, 
highways, andsoon. And it will be bet- 
ter fur your locality and your state than 
alaxing land and houses as now. Land 
values being taxed heavily, speculation in 
jand will nearly or wholly cease, and you 
have plenty of cheap Hand and since 


HE. 


houses and other improvements will. be 
exempt from taxation everybody will 
want a home. Your town and borough 
will build up with a population of indus- 
trious people, and only your land specula- 
tors will emigrate. 

(2) Yes; and it ought to be. The man 
who keeps a lot of land worth $10 a year 
out of use does an injury to your com- 
munity. By preventing builders from 
working he helps to keep down wages and 
the builders cannot buy so much as they 


would; from this your storekeepers and_ 


farmers sulfer, and the seeds of industrial 
disease are sown among you. But the 
man who has erected a $2,000 house is a pub- 
lic benefactor,. You should encourage him 
to improve his house, and others to build 
houses where there are none, by withdraw- 
ing your menace of taxation. Besides 
this there is a moral side to the question. 
The ten dollar lot isa part of the earth 
which was made for the common benefit 
of all, while the $2,000 house is a product 
of human labor. You ignore the eighih 
« ummundment if you tax the house owner 
~ykis house, and you observe it if you 
en him and his neighbor on ‘the 

of the land they occupy. 
Yes. What the florist gets (less $2 
‘ent for land) he earns by his Jabor and 
you have no right to rob him of any of it 

y taxation, What the other man gets he 
does not earn af all. 

(4) Taxing land values alone will reduce 
the labor cost of poutatoes; anvone who 
works, whether he makes hats or shoes or 
sells goods or raises potatoes will be able 
to get more potatoes with less work than 
he can now. If that is what you mean by 
areduction of the price of potatoes, the 
answer to your question is, yes. 


A Stouy Farm. 


PitrssurG, Pa.—Suppose, for instance, I 
bought a piece of ground and it was full of 
stones and grown over with weeds und 
bushes, and I with much labor cleared it and 
made anice place of it. Now, wher I am 


done, along come your laws. How can J,. 


after having gone to so much expense, pay 
taxes as highas those on other and (naturally) 
better pieces of land? JOSEF HIRSCHNER. 
You will not pay taxes as high as those 
imposed on naturally better land. 
If the single tax had been in force when 


you bought your stony ground vou would | 


not have bought it: vou would nothave 
taken it for a gift, because there would 
have been much better land to be had for 
the taking, upon which there would have 


been no tax. The reason you had to pay. 


for your stony land was because specula- 
tion in Jand takes so much land out of use 
that even the poorest commands a a price, 
But speculation could net thrive under the 
single tax; and if that were m force, 
wherever you could find unused land you 
would tind land without an-owner. All 
such land would have no value and pay 
no tax. 

Judging from your statement-of the kind. 
of farm you occupy, 
high taxes you would pay no taxes atall 
if the single tax were in force. 


nen an Exception? 


- Boston. Hore isa case in which it seems. 


to me that the tux on land values would-be" e 
‘shifted. 


. Itis when the tenant leases the land for a 
term of vears, agreeing to pay a stipulated 


sum and. the taxes as rent. Iknow of land 
‘in the business portion of this city that is so 


leased and for as long a period as ninety- 
nine years. If the land value tax is put in 
force before the lease exvires, will not the 
lessee have to pay it, since he has agreed t: 
pay the taxes! E. Lucas. 


So long as the tax, plus the stipulated 
rent, did not exceed the annual value, the 
tenant would pay the tax. But that is no 
exception to the rule, the essence of which 
is that tenants cannot be made to pay 
more than the land is worth. 

If the tax were increased so as to exceed 
the value, the tenant would not pay it. - 

For example: Suppose the annual value 
to be 100 and the stipulated rent 50; now 
so lony as the tax is not in excess of 50, 
the tenant will pay: but if the tax were 99, 
the tenant would be called upon to pay 
140, or 40 more than the land was worth, 
which he would not do. True, debts being 
collectable at law, the landlord might sue 
the tenant, and if the tenant were rich, 
force him tu pay 40 more than the land 
was worth; but that extra amount would 
not be rent, nor would its payment be an 
exception to the law of rent. Rent is what 
people will pay for any particular land 
rather than do without it; what the tenant 
in this case would pay in excess of the 
value of the land would be the penalty of 
a bad bargain, enforceable at law. 


The kind of tenant to whom you refer. 


is in part, and often in very large part, a 
lavMomd instead of a tenant. Instead of 
buying land in fee simple, he buys a term 
of years, and if the land increases in value 
during the term the difference between 
what he pays as rent and the annual value 
of the land is an increase which he enjoys 

in his character of landlord. Whatever 
loss he might suffer therefor would be the 


same in kind as that of a land owner. 


Three Terms. 
’ New Yorx.—Plcase oblige me, and no doubt 
many more of your readers, by briefly defin- 
ing socialism, anarchism ane communism. 
ANTI-POVERTYITE No. 395. 

Socialism is a scheme of governmental 
co-operation, whereby the production and 
distribution of wealth are to be curried on 


by rule under the management of. appro- 


priate officials. 

Anarchy, the antipodes of socialism, in- 
volves the abolition of government and 
jaws. It is the extreme of the democratic 
doctrine that that government is best 
which governs leust. 


Communism involves the independence : 


of communities and the enjoyment of 
property in common in each community, 
Louis F. Post. 


Vetes to Nominate a Candidate, Bat Won't 
Give ilis Name tor Fear of * Civil ser. 
vice Ruics.”’ 

New York City.—As an ex-repubiican who 
was led to the light by reading “Progress 
and Poverty” and thorouzhiy confirmed 
through “Protection or Free Trade?’ I feel as 
though I would be practically disfranchised 
if our party should fail to put a presidential 
candidate inthe tield. I agree with the Rev. 
Mr. Pentecost that principle and not ex- 
pediency should prompt us in our action. As 
Iam under civil service rules, which work 
both ways, please omit my pane 0 =, 


elective 


“str ictions. : 


‘yet did the reaction 


German silver.” 


AMERICAN PROTECTION 


BRITISH FREE TRADE. 


Chapter 2 of “Protection or Free Trade?” 

The protective theory has certainly the 
weight of most general acceptance. Forty 
years ago all civilized countries based their 
policy upon it; and though Great Britain has 
since discarded it, she remains the only con- 
siderable nation that has done so, while not 
ouly have her own colonies, as soon as they 
have obtained the power, shown a disposition 
to revert to it, but such a disposition has of late 
years been growing in Great Britain herself. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
the presumption in favor of any belief gen- 
erally entertained has existed in favor of 
many beliefs now known to be entirely erro- 
neous, and Is especially weak in the case of 
a theory which, like that of protection, enlists 
the support of powerful special interests. 
The history of mankind everywhere shows 
the power that special interests, capable 
of organization and acticu, may exert. in 
securing the acceptance of the most mon- 
strous doctrines. 
look around us to see how easily. a small 
special interest may exert greater influence 


in forming opinion and: making laws than a° 


large general interest. As what is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business, “SO. what 
is everybody’s interest. is nobody's: interest. 
Two or three citizens of a seaside town_see 
that the building. of a custom house or the 
dredging of a creek will put money in their 
pockets: a few silver miners conclude that it 
will be a good thing forthe to have the gov- 
ernment stow away some millions of - silver 
every month; a navy contractor wants the 


profit of repairing useless iron clads or build 


ing needless cruisers, and again and_ again 
such petty interests have their 
the larger iterests of the whole people. 
What can be clearer than that a note directly 
issued by the government is at least as:good 
as a note based ona government bond? Yet 
special interests have sufficed with us to in- 
stitute and maintain a hybrid currency for 
which no other 
than private profit. 


ry 


We have, indeed? “only. tu. 


way against. 
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industries in Ireland and the colonies, and 
wherever else throughout the world English 
power could be exerted. What we got of pro- 
tection was the wrong side of it, in regula- 
tions intended to prevent American industries 
from competing with those of the mother 


couutry and togive her a monopoly of the. 


American trade. = 

The irritation produced in the growing colo- 
nies by these restrictions was the main cause of 
the revolution which made of them an inde- 
pendent nation. Protectionist ideas were 
doubtless at that time latent among our people, 
for they permeated the mental atmosphere of 
the civilized world; but so little disposition 
was there to embody those ideas in a national 
policy that the American representatives in 
negotiating the treaty of peace endeavored to 
secure complete freedom of trade between 
the United States and Great Britain. This 


was refused by Engtand, then and for a loug Ae 
time afterward completely dominated by | 
But during the. period eal : 


protective ideas. 
lowing the revolution in w hich the American 
Union existed during the articles of. ‘con- 


for protection.” : 


eepert became the greal ran ot ae south 


wana ee 
no. reference “whatey 
ae but i in many) mi 


federation, no tariff hampered import tations fe 


into the American states. 


The adoption of the constitution. inadé a | higi 


federa} tariff possible, and to cive the federal 


government an independent re venue a tariff. : 0: 


was soon imposed; but although protection 
had then begun to find advocates 


British tariff was then or our. tariff is no 


-And in the federal constitution. ‘state ta i 


were prohibited—a step. Which. has resulted D 
giving to the. principle. of - 

greatest’ extension it has h id in’ 

times. Nothing: could more clearly sl no 

far the America anu people then, were 

cepting. the theories of protectio 

larized among fh en, for the natio 


pot. then: ac 


gained, and. 


upon as necessary the: different. sta 


not. Without a str ugele hay 
power of 1 imposing tariffs of 
_ Nor could: protection have e 
ent height in the United. State 
civil ware’ “While attention w 


yalid reason can. be assigned: a 


ray who are specially idterested: in. “pro-. i 


tective 
tection is of general benefit. 


in Which large capitals are engaged—and_ be- 
ing ready on occasion, as a matter of bus 
ness, to spend money in propagating th 
ee they exert great influence upon the 
roans of. public opinion: Free trade, on the 
pas ee offers no special advant age toa 
particular interest, and in the present. st 
of social morality benetits. or. jurie 
mien share in-common with. thei 
not felt so intensely | as. ‘tho 
them specially. SAY 
Ido at Hee Ln tos sa that th 


instead of paying in for 


ape ie 
ally. 


“Bee the first half. century. 
existence American. protee 
the protective tariff of Great. B 
example to be followed; but. 
try, in 1540, discarded -prote: ion, its Ameri- 
can advocates have endea ored | to. utilize: 
national prejudice by constantl peaking of 
protection as an American system nd of free 
trade as a. British invention. 


are endeav oring to utilize in the same way. 


the enmity against everything Br itish: Ww hich | 


oppressions and insults bh ave engendered : ‘ 
long oppr zi apendenge. : 


in the Irish heart, and, in the words of .a-re- 


cent political platform, Trish- Americans are. tionably h mpered and throttled : 


called upon “‘to resist. the» introduction into 
America of the English theory of Vt 
which has been so. succe é 
means to destrov. the in 


the people of Ireland. 2 


Even if free tr ade had ) ginated 
Britain we should eas 
on thut account ; 
to speak our mother tonguc | because. ibis: of. 


a 


British origin; oF in going’ back to. hand- and | 
use: steam enzines Ww ere tir st. 


Wuter power bec: 


introduced iu Great Britain. But, in: truth, 


taritls tind is easy to believe that pro-. 
The directness 
of their interest makes them active in spread- 
ing their views aud having control of. Jarge |. 
meaus—for the protected. industries are those 


ince hat coun- 


Just now they | 


“cessful 
| Trelan: 


“Whether rish industtie es habs were unque 


> should be in) refusing & 


of Irish iaustey, FE: there is one part 


: land w ‘hich has enjoy ed comparative pr 


free trade no more orizinated in Great Britain de 


than did the habit of walking. on the feet: 


Free. trade is the natural trade—the- trade 


that goes-on.in> the absence of artificial re- | 
It is protection that had to be int: 
But eee of being invei uted in the’ Le 
vas-in full force in Gi. at | 
Britain long before the United States: were | 


vented. 
United States, it v 


thouzht of. It would be nearer the- truth to 
say that protection originated in Great Britain, 


for, if the system did not originate there, it. 


was fully. developed there, and it is from that 
country that it has been derived by us. 


Great Britain, but in # 
of eminent men beaded by Quesnay,. who 


were Adam Smith’s pre decessors and i in many 


ihings his te: 
were. what : 
quent British 


er Sinith 
economist or 


‘Beene brue free an 


an! Seis We can hiovenly. speak 0 
“British free tr ide” is ste same sense i: 

e speak of a certain: imitation metal - 
“British free tr ade” is 
spurious free trade. 
really enjoy free trade. 
internal taxes! 


duties. To be sure, her tariff is “for: Yr 
only,” but a tariff for revenue ‘onl. 
free Trade: 


free t 
(aieht : 
On the other hand, it is absurd to talk of 
protection as an American system. It had 
been fully developed in Europe before the 
American colonies were planted, and during 
our colonial period England maintained a 
more thorough system of protection than now 
anywhere exists—a system which aimed at 
building up English industries not merely by 


Broveclive duties, but by the repression of like. 


Nor: 
Against At originate in| 
France, atnoug a school 


Great Britain does not | | 
‘To say nothing of 
inconsistent with true ‘free 
trade, she still maintains a cordon ef eustum 
house officers, coast cuards and baggage |. 
searchers, and still collects over a hundred 
million dollars of her revenue from import 


The ruling classes of Great’ Brit, the contending | policies. 


ain have adopted only. so much free trade as’ 
suits their class interests, and the battle for- 
‘ade in thut country . has yet. to. be. 


‘those sections: where lab 


2 esteem, 


ori iron ue for which natural adv 
cannot, be coed Blow 


ye greater prasporiey: of ‘Ulster oval ou par 
“of Treland,. they. would: prsbaoly ie 


| has been 


Irci and, 


least, has ‘tended. more dant ae J ppeals to 
national: feeling to dispose. the. masses in favor 


of protection, has been ‘the diff reuce of atti- 
tude toward the working classe assumed by 
Inits beginnings in 
‘this’: country” “protection 
had the. largest 


eppentnniiics : and..was held. in the highest 


been. the ¢ 


in the 
United States, this first American: tariff was. 
almost nominal-as compared ‘with w hat. the: 


Was) strongest: in - 


ile the. streugth of free. trade has, 
atest in the : section in which upto 


FOR : 
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SURE 


E's PaTeNT Iaproven { 
Pe yieeuy Restore tue Hear 
e@ 


a 
TESS anf ‘pert rform 
natural drum. isitle, ¢ h 
All Ciiversation an 

zasieueed 

checttr 


work of 
always in nositicn. 
heard distinctly. Senc 


als, wITEE: Snes 


the civil war- ‘slavery prevailed. The political. : 


party which successfully. challenged: 


nation based upon the right of cexpital, toc 
labor, pienibited protection in the cons 


the: 
aggressions of the slave power also declared | 
for. a protective tariff, while the men who 
tried to rend the Union in order to establish ah 


| uaited ou 
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